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SCHILLERS JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS: ZUR 
ZEITLICHEN STRUKTUR DES DRAMAS? 


F. W. KAUFMANN 


Die übliche Bespreehung dieses Dramas, wie sie auch in unseren 
Textbüehern Eingang gefunden hat, beginnt mit den wichtigsten 
Lebensdaten des Dichters. Sie belehrt uns z. B., dasz Schiller zehn 
Jahre nach Goethe das Licht dieser Welt erblickte, dasz er eine 
straffe militärische Erziehung auf der Solitude in der Nähe von 
Stuttgart erhielt, dasz er als Protest gegen diese Unterdrückung 
seiner Natur Die Räuber schrieb und endlich nach Mannheim floh, 
wo dann seine eigentliche Diehterlaufbahn begann. Diese an sieh 
trockenen Daten gewinnen aber erst dann Bedeutung, wenn sie in 
Beziehung gesetzt werden zu den geistigen Problemen der Zeit, 
zu der Auseinandersetzung zwischen einer mehr rationalen Einstel- 
lung, die mit dem Aufkommen der Naturwissenschaften im 17. und 
18. Jahrhundert zusammenhängt, und die wir mit dem Namen Auf- 
klärung zu bezeichnen pflegen, und der Gegenbewegung gegen diesen 
Rationalismus, die wir mit dem Namen Sturm und Drang belegen. 
Diese Aufgabe hat Korff in seinem Buche Geist der Goethezeit? 
durehgeführt. Zum andern gilt es, die Gestaltung gerade des per- 
sönlichen Erlebnisses in seiner innigen Verquiekung mit dem Zeit- 
problem in den Dramen wiederzuerkennen. Bei der Interpretation 


1 Teil eines Vortrages gehalten vor dem Hudson Valley Chapter der Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of German. 

3H. A. Korff, Geist der Goethezeit. I. Teil, Sturm und Drang. 1923. II. 
Teil, Klassik. 1930. Leipzig. Vgl. besonders Band II, p. 273 ff. Die folgende 
Darstellung sehlieszt mit Absicht an Korffs Darstellung und Terminologie an, 
um von dort aus den Schlusz auf die zeitliche Struktur des Dramas zu ziehen, 
den Korff seltsamer Weise nicht gezogen hat, obschon er dieser Erkenntnis 
auszerordentlich nahe gekommen ist. Zur Idee der Zeitlichkeit vergleiche meinen 
Artikel ‘‘The Value of Heidegger’s Analysis of Existence for Literary Criti- 
cism’’ in den Modern Language Notes, Dezember 1933, 8. 487. 
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der Dramen wird man die Gegensätze, wie sie sich in den Charak- 
teren, ihrem Verhalten und ihren Idealen ausdriieken, auf diese 
Spannung im Leben und in der Umgebung des Diehters zuriick- 
zuführen suehen müssen. Denn sehlieszlich ist das Kunstwerk selbst 
nur Teil des Lebens, Ausdruck des Problems des Diehters und Aus- 
druek seines Ringens mit den Problemen seiner Zeit und darum 
auch Ausdruek des jeweiligen Standpunktes der Weltansehauung 
des Künstlers. Sehiller schreibt Dramen, weil sieh sein Leben drama- 
tiseh gestaltet hat, weil das Leben ihn in Kampfstellung gedrängt 
hat. 

Seine Erziehung unter militäriseher Zueht und die Auflehnung 
seiner Natur gegen diese Unterdrückung sind verantwortlieh für 
die erste Gestaltung seines Themas von Freiheit und Notwendigkeit. 
Er erlebt eine Befreiung in seiner Flueht naeh Mannheim. Er hatte 
sie sehon gestaltet als Protest gegen die Gesellschaft der Unter- 
drücker und als Verherrliehung des edlen Verbreehers, der sich 
dureh sein Verbreehen von der Ungereehtigkeit der ihn umgeben- 
den Ordnung befreien will. Aber diese negative Fassung des Frei- 
heitsbegriffes als Freiheit vom Gesetz und von jeder gesellsehaft- 
liehen Rüeksieht nötigt den Diehter, sein Problem weiter zu ver- 
tiefen und nach einer neuen positiven Lösung zu suehen. Der Gegen- 
satz von Individuum und mensehlieher Gemeinsehaft musz ausgegli- 
ehen, musz harmonisiert werden; und mit dieser Harmonisierung 
tritt Sehiller in seine klassisehe Periode ein. 

Im Wallenstein-Drama erseheint das Verbreehen nieht mehr 
wie in den Räubern als Selbstbefreiung eines edlen Mensehen. Es 
wird hier als negatives Verhalten gewertet; nieht so sehr als Ver- 
fehlung gegen die Gesellsehaft als gegen die idealen Forderungen 
des Sittengesetzes. Dieses Sittengesetz tritt hier mit dem Ansprueh 
auf, anerkannt zu werden, wenn die Welt überhaupt weiterexi- 
stieren soll. Wallensteins Sehuld ist nieht eigentlieh der Verrat am 
Kaiser, der nieht besser ist als Wallenstein selber; sie besteht viel- 
mehr darin, dasz er sein egoistisch-materialistisehes Interesse höher 
stellt als die Ideale des Friedens und der Mensehliehkeit; seine 
Sehuld ist es, dasz dureh sein egoistisehes Verhalten die Idealisten 
Max Pieeolomini und Thekla zugrunde geriehtet werden. Die Sühne 
ist weniger der Tod als der Zusammenbruch dieses ganzen egoi- 
stisehen Systems, das ihn erfaszt hatte, und das die Welt um ihn he- 
rum regiert. Terzky, Illo, Butler, Oetavio, selbst der Kaiser gehören 
dieser Welt an, und alle werden irgendwie in den Sturz Wallen- 
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steins hineingezogen, sie alle bezahlen mit ihm die Sehuld ihrer 
egoistisehen Einstellung. 

Das iibertriebene Streben, sich selbst und seinen Wiinsehen Recht 
zu versehaffen, ist hier also zur Stufe des Materialismus, des Egois- 
mus, des opportunistisehen Realismus abgesunken und zum nega- 
tiven Pol des Dramas geworden. Diesem wird nun ein durehaus 
positiver Idealismus gegenübergestellt. Jedoeh gehen in der Wallen- 
stein-Tragödie die Idealisten selber noch in der realistisehen Welt 
wirkungslos zugrunde. Sie sind nur die diehterischen Mittel, uns 
die Forderung einer am Ideal des Guten und Menschliehen orientier- 
ten Welt deutlieh vor Augen zu führen. Daraus ergibt sieh für den 
Diehter eine neue weltanschaulieh diehterisehe Aufgabe: die Dar- 
stellung einer Welt, in der sich das ideale Individuum wirksam 
betätigen kann; einer Welt, in der es zwar in Konflikt gerät, sich 
aber doch im Ganzen siegreich durehzusetzen vermag; einer Welt, 
die selbst von diesem Ideal mitgerissen wird und sieh an ihm zu 
einer höheren Stufe des sittliehen Seins erhebt. Dies wird das Thema 
des Dramas Die Jungfrau von Orleans. 

Diese, hier nur in ihren Hauptzügen skizzierte Entwieklungs- 
linie zeigt deutlieh, dasz das Drama für Schiller in engster Bezie- 
hung zu dem Problem seiner Stellung zur mensehlichen Gemein- 
sehaft steht. Er ringt sich aus einer negativ kämpferisehen Haltung 
empor zur Forderung eines positiv sittliehen Idealismus, einer For- 
derung, die zunächst pessimistiseh gefärbt ist, die aber in der Jung- 
frau von Orleans zu einem begeisterten Glauben an die sittliche 
Kraft des Mensehen wird. Diese Entwieklungslinie zeigt ferner, dasz 
Diehtung nieht aufgefaszt werden darf als die Behandlung eines 
Stoffes nach einem diehterischen Rezept, sondern dasz der Diehter 
innerlich weitergetrieben wird, dasz er weiterdichten musz, weil er 
noeh keine befriedigende Lösung für sein Problem gefunden hat. 

Ein Drama hat aber nicht nur eine Vorgeschiehte, deren konse- 
quente Weiterentwieklung es ist, sondern es enthält auch selber 
in sich die Spuren dieser Vorgeschichte. Es gleicht darin der Struk- 
tur des Organismus, dasz die älteren Stufen der Entwieklung in 
das Drama eingehen und einer schärfer zusehenden Analyse siehtbar 
werden. 

Diese Eigentümlichkeit des dichterischen Kunstwerks läszt sieh 
in der Jungfrau von Orleans reeht deutlich verfolgen. Das Thema 
des ersten Schillersehen Dramas Die Räuber spiegelt sich in dem 
Charakter der Isabeau, die sich in gewisser Genialität über alle 
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Gesetze biirgerlichen Anstandes und sonstige moralische Bindungen 
erhebt, und die vor allem mit fast dämoniseher Wildheit gegen 
die Rechte ihres ebenso ungenial schwächlichen Sohnes, gegen den 
König von Frankreieh, ankämpft. Nur wird diese Auflehnung nicht 
mehr positiv gewertet wie in dem Kampfe Karl Moors gegen die 
Korruption der Gesellschaft; im Gegenteil, Isabeau wird zur sitt- 
lich minderwertigsten und gewissenlosesten Figur des Dramas—so 
weit hat sieh Schiller über sein Jugendideal erhoben. Soweit hat 
sieh sein Ideal der Freiheit verfeinert, dasz er die Freiheit Isabeaus 
von Sittliehkeit und gesellsehaftlieher Form, diese Freiheit von, 
nicht mehr als Freiheit, sondern als Notwendigkeit wertet, als Ab- 
hängigkeit von dem Triebe des leidenschaftliehen Ehrgeizes. 

Die zweite Stufe, die wir besproehen haben, die Stufe des Wallen- 
stein-Problems, also die Auseinandersetzung zwisehen dem sitt- 
lichen und politischen Realismus einerseits und dem Idealismus an- 
derseits findet eine sehr deutliehe Behandlung in dem Gegensatz 
der Engländer und der besten Vertreter der französischen Nation, 
sowie in dem Gegensatz der Individuen Talbot und Johanna. Die 
Engländer erscheinen hier also das realistisehste Volk, das um des 
materiellen Vorteils willen ein fremdes Land überfällt, Schreeken 
und Sehande um sieh verbreitet und eine Herrsehaft des Zwanges 
und der Unterdrückung einem friedliehen und freiheitsliebenden 
Volke aufdrängen will. Sein Schieksal ist das gleiche wie das der 
Realisten und des realistisehen Systems im Wallenstein-Drama: es 
bricht sehmählich in sich zusammen; der materialistisehe Egoismus 
ist nieht imstande, das Vertrauen zu erweeken und zu erhalten, das zu 
einem dauernd wirkungsvollen Handeln erforderlich ist. Wenn dem 
Kantischen kategorisehen Imperativ die Erkenntnis zugrunde liegt, 
dasz nur das Gute Prinzip der Weltordnung sein kann, so bewährt 
sich hier die umkehrende Folgerung : die Weltordnung ist so beschaf- 
fen, dasz das Böse nieht zum allgemeinen Gesetz erhoben werden 
kann, dasz ein System des Bösen an sieh selbst zugrunde geht. Der 
realistischste Vertreter dieses Realismus, Talbot, ist ein konsequenter, 
idealloser Empiriker ohne Sehwung nach oben wie naeh unten; das 
Höhere, Wunderbare, Göttliehe ist ihm ebenso Aberglaube wie das 
Niedrigste, Teuflische. Sein Tod ist darum vollkommene Resignation 
in das Niehts: 

Bald ist’s vorüber, und der Erde geb’ ich, 


Der ew’gen Sonne die Atome wieder, 
Die sich zu Schmerz und Lust in mir gefügt— 
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Und von dem mächt’gen Talbot, der die Welt 

Mit seinem Kriegsruhm füllte, bleibt nichts übrig 

Als eine Handvoll leichten Staubs.—So geht 

Der Mensch zu Ende—und die einzige 

Ausbeute, die wir aus dem Kampf des Lebens 

Wegtragen, ist die Einsicht in das Nichts 

Und herzliche Verachtung alles dessen, 

Was uns erhaben schien und wiinschenswert. (2346-56) 
Er seheidet von der Welt in der gleichen, verzweiflungsvollen Stim- 
mung, in der Wallenstein im letzten Akt der Trilogie das Schwinden 
des letzten idealistisehen Haltes aus dem Leben, den Tod Max Pic- 
colominis, beklagt; es ist die gleiehe sehaurige Stimmung, die den 
Zusehauer befällt, wenn Wallenstein sich zum Sehlafe mit den 
Worten zuriiekzieht: ‘‘Ieh denke einen langen Schlaf zu tun.’’ Nur 
wird in den Worten Talbots diese Verzweiflung des Realisten auf 
ihren letzten, scharf logischen Ausdruck gebracht; der Realismus 
wird in seiner ganzen Nichtigkeit bezeichnet; alles Streben nach 
Ruhm, Ehre und Maeht wird im Angesichte des Todes verächtlieh ; 
der realistische Mensch stirbt in dem Bewusztsein, dasz er selber und 
sein Werk unnütz gewesen ist, dasz keine bleibende Spur von seinen 
Erdentagen zurückbleiben wird. Diesem Realismus, der im Wallen- 
stein-Drama noch die absolute Oberhand hatte und die Idealisten 
Max und Thekla in seinem Sturze mit sich risz, stellt sich hier ein 
wirksamerer Idealismus zur Seite. Das Volk der Franzosen selbst 
zeigt allerdings noch allerlei Schattierungen mensehlichen Verhal- 
tens, von kleinlich bürgerlicher Sieherheits- und Ruhebesorgnis bis 
zu den höchsten Formen des Idealismus. Aber alle sind irgendwie 
von einem Ideal überzeugt und durchdrungen, dem Ideal eines freien 
und autonomen Vaterlandes, das seinen Bürgern die Gewähr freier 
sittlicher Entseheidung gibt. Die Beschränktheit des Realismus ist 
hier noch soweit wirksam, dasz die Vertreterin des reinen Ideals in 
die Nähe des Untergangs getrieben werden kann—als nämlich der 
nüchtern realistisch denkende Vater seine Anklage gegen Johanna 
richtet. Diese Menschen sind eben alle noch in irgendeiner Weise 
realistisch-materialistisch beschränkt: auszer dem Vater Johannas 
z.B. Agnes Sorel durch ihre Liebe zum Könige, Dunois durch die 
Sorge um seine Ehre, der König selber durch die schwäehliche 
Bindung an eine romantische Vergangenheit. 

Nur in Johanna selber erreicht der Idealismus seine volle Frei- 

heit; in ihr und durch sie vollzieht sich der tatsächliehe Einbruch 
des Ideals in die realistisehe Welt. Der Idealismus gelangt nicht 
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nur in ihr selber zum Siege tiber die entgegengesetzte Tendenz ihrer 
menschliehen Natur; nicht nur in ihr triumphiert der freie Geist, 
die sittliche Grösze über die widerstrebende Kausalität ihrer leib- 
lichen Natur; ihr gelingt nicht nur das Wunder des Sieges über 
die eigene physische Natur, die völlige Verwirklichung ihrer eige- 
nen sittlichen Persönliehkeit, wie sie symbolisch in der Todesszene 
dargestellt wird; ihr gelingt auch, was keinem Schillerschen Helden 
bisher gelungen war, die teilweise Verwirklichung ihres Ideals in 
einer vom Realismus noch nieht befreiten Umgebung. Sie vermag 
die Mensehen, die in ihrem Kampf um die Freiheit schon verzagten, 
wieder zu sammeln und vorwärts zu treiben und zum letzten Siege 
zu führen. 

Wenn sie diesen Sieg erringt, fällt gleichzeitig die Entscheidung 
zugunsten der idealistisehen Weltordnung. Sie hat nieht so sehr 
als Französin ihre Landsgenossen zum Kampfe und zum Siege gegen 
die englischen Unterdrücker geführt ; ihr Sieg und ihr hinreiszendes 
Beispiel für ihre Umgebung hat einen viel tieferen Sinn: Es ist 
der Kampf zweier durchaus entgegengesetzter Prinzipien, der hier 
entschieden wird: der Sieg des Idealismus über einen materiali- 
stischen, egoistischen Realismus. Was dieses Drama nun von den 
früheren Dramen unterscheidet und über sie hinaushebt—und was 
auch innerhalb des Dramas durch die zeitliche Schichtung erkenn- 
bar wird—ist die Wendung zu dem optimistisehen Glauben, dasz 
nieht nur das einzelne Individuum dieses Idealismus fähig ist, 
sondern dasz dieses Ideal auch in die Masse hineingetragen werden 
und dort— wenigstens in beschränktem Masze—zur Verwirklichung 
geführt werden kann. 

Damit aber bekommt dieses Drama auch eine vorweisende Kraft. 
Ebenso wie es durch variierte Behandlung Motive früherer Dramen 
die Vergangenheit des Sehillerschen Ringens um sein Lebensideal 
in sieh aufnimmt, so deutet es aueh in die Zukunft, auf das letzte 
vollendete Drama, das Sehiller gesehrieben hat, auf Wilhelm Tell. 
Was in der Jungfrau von Orleans nur begonnen wurde und was 
hier als Restproblem verblieb, das wird in diesem Drama zur Vollen- 
dung gebracht: die Darstellung eines Volkes, das aus sieh heraus 
seine ideale Aufgabe zu erkennen und zu erfüllen vermag. 

Aus dieser Analyse ergibt sich, dasz das Drama im höheren 
Sinne als zeitlich aufgefaszt werden musz. Unter Zeitlichkeit ist 
hierbei an die lebendige, biologische Zeit gedacht, die Vergangen- 
heit, Gegenwart und Zukunft zugleich umfaszt. Die diehterische 
Gegenwart ist die Zeit, in der der Dichter sein Werk konzipiert, der 
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Standpunkt seiner weltanschaulichen Entwicklung, den er in diesem 
Moment erreicht hat ; in unserem Falle also der optimistische Glaube 
an die Fahigkeit des menschlichen Individuums, sich dureh seine 
innere Freiheit über alle Hemmnisse von auszen und innen zur 
höchsten Sittlichkeit zu erheben und andere durch dieses Beispiel 
zum Opfer egoistischer Interessen hinzureiszen. Die Vergangenheit 
der dichterischen Entwicklung sahen wir vor allem im Gegenspiel 
wirksam, wodurch sie gleichzeitig als überwunden eharakterisiert 
wird. Sie erschien uns in Einzelcharakteren wie Isabeau und Talbot, 
in den Engländern als Gruppe, sowie in dem politischen und sitt- 
lichen Prinzip, das sie vertreten, endlich auch in all dem, was die 
Hauptheldin an äuszeren und inneren Widerständen zu überwinden 
hat. Die Zukunft endlich spiegelt sich in dem Unbefriedigenden, 
das auch in diesem Drama noch zu finden ist; sie ergibt sich als For- 
derung aus dem Widerstande, der erst im Tell-Drama überwunden 
erscheint. 

Für den dichterischen Schépfungsprozesz bedeutet diese zeit- 
liche Struktur natürlich, dasz jedem Drama eine bestimmte und 
eindeutige Stelle im Gesamtwerk zukommt, dasz jedes Drama nur 
einmal an einem ganz bestimmten Punkte der Entwicklung des 
Dichters geschrieben werden kann und geschrieben werden musz, 
da ja das einzelne Werk der Ausdruck des Lebensproblems in einem 
ganz bestimmten Augenblick ist. 

Noch eine Eigentümlichkeit dieses Dramas wird unter diesem 
zeitlichen Gesiehtspunkt in eine neue Beleuchtung gerückt: die 
Frage der Tragik. Man hat öfters die Frage aufgeworfen, ob in 
Schillers Jungfrau von Orleans überhaupt von Tragik die Rede 
sein könne. Wenn man nur die letzten Szenen des Sehluszaktes in 
Betracht zieht, so wird man diese Frage durchaus verneinen müssen ; 
denn hier siegt offenbar die menschliche Freiheit über alles, was 
die Verwirklichung des Sittlichen im Individuum und in der Welt 
zu hemmen sucht. Nichts wäre unsinniger, als in diesem triumphie- 
renden Tode Johannas eine Sühne für ihre Schuld erblicken zu 
wollen. Hier gelangt im Gegenteil die Idee zum höchsten Siege, und 
der Tod Johannas ist gerade die Verklärung der Erhabenheit 
menschlichen Geistes. Aber diese Erhabenheit geht durch das 
Stadium tiefster Tragik hindurch. Tragisch ist Johanna aber auch 
in ihrem tiefsten Sturze nicht, weil sie durch die Liebe zu Lionel 
eine sittliche Schuld im gewöhnlichen Sinne auf sich lädt und für 
diese Schuld eine ungewöhnlich schwere Strafe, d.h. Verbannung 
und Tod, erleidet. Eher schon ist sie tragisch, weil die Befreiung 
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Frankreiehs nur dureh die Unterdriickung natiirlieh bereehtigter 
Wünsehe möglieh ist. Die Tiefe der Tragik ist vielmehr in der Prob- 
lematik des Mensehenlebens selber begründet. Sie liegt darin, dasz 
für den Menschen, der das höchste Ideal verfolgt, alles das zur 
Sehuld wird, was der Verwirkliehung dieses Ideals irgendwie hin- 
dernd in den Weg tritt; dasz ihn gerade das, was für andere natür- 
lieh und erlaubt ist, in Sehuld stürzt; dasz die Wahl des höchsten 
Wertes die Mögliehkeit, niedere Werte zu realisieren, auszerordent- 
lieh beschränkt. Konkret und im Bilde des Dramas gesproehen: Jo- 
hannas Liebe wäre sehuldlos, wenn sie nieht die nationale und gött- 
liehe Sendung auf sieh genommen hätte. 

Aueh in dieser Tragik und ihrer Überwindung dureh das Er- 
habene läszt sieh die zeitliehe Struktur verfolgen: Die Tragik, der 
Johanna im vierten Akt verfällt, war noch das letzte Wort im 
Wallenstein-Drama, in dem die egoistisehe Triebnatur noeh Sieger 
über die idealistisehen Tendenzen des Haupthelden blieb. Sie wird 
zum ersten Male wirklieh überwunden von Maria Stuart, die aber 
in ihrer Unterordnung unter das moralisehe Gesetz noeh eine 
sehwere moralisehe Sehuld büszt. Hier in der Jungfrau von Orleans 
bleibt dieser alte Sehuldbegriff noeh siehtbar. Aber er erseheint 
nieht mehr als Hauptthema, sondern er wird einmal benützt, um 
unsere mensehliehe Sympathie zu steigern, zweitens um uns das 
grosze Wunder der sittliehen Freiheit im Mensehen in seiner ganzen 
Erhabenheit vor Augen zu führen. Diese Spannung zwisehen tief- 
ster Erniedrigung und triumphierender Grösze, die auf dem engen 
Raume eines einzigen Aktes zusammengedrängt ist, ist gleiehzeitig 
der Ausdruek der Überwindung der pessimistischen Resignation, 
mit der das Wallenstein-Drama sehlosz, dureh den optimistisehen 
Glauben an die Mögliehkeit des endliehen Sieges der sittliehen 
Ordnung in dieser irdisehen Welt. Es gibt nur noeh eine Möglich- 
keit für die Weiterentwieklung dieses Gedankens, und aueh diese 
ist in der letzten Szene der Jungfrau von Orleans angedeutet: 
die natürliehe Wirksamkeit des sittliehen Prinzips in einer Volks- 
gemeinsehaft, in der auch die Gelegenheit zu tragisehen Verwick- 
lungen auf ein Minimum reduziert ist: dieser Zustand wird im 
Wilhelm Tell zur Darstellung gebraeht. Damit kann die Frucht- 
barkeit des Prinzips der Zeitliehkeit auch für die ästhetiseh-formale 
Interpretation des Dramas als erwiesen gelten. 


SMITH ÜOLLEGE 
NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A NEW METHOD OF TESTING EXTENSIVE READING IN 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE CLASSES 


OTTO KOISCHWITZ* 


THE Modern Language Journal, Vol. XVII, No. 4, pages 268-274, 
has published a deseriptive article on ‘‘A Modern Test in Modern 
Literature.’’ The author of this article and originator of the test 
hints in his introduction that he wants to propagate among old- 
fashioned professors the idea of giving courses on modern literature. 
The ‘‘modern’’ test that he offers, however, is medieval scholastieism, 
at its best, and if it had to be introduced in our schools, the con- 
temporary literature classes which are erowded today, would be 
empty within less than a year. The test, claims the author, was 
actually given in a class at the end of a one (!) semester course. 
It would be interesting to know how this test was prepared and how 
many hours the students were allowed to answer the (if my count 
is correct) 175 questions. More than one hundred different books 
are dealt with in these questions, not counting the textbooks, six 
works are to be ‘‘eriticized’’ and ‘‘summarized’’ each separately, 
six different trends in modern literature to be analyzed and defined, 
etc. Under most favorable conditions an average person may be 
able to read 3 novels or 4 to 5 plays every week for a limited period 
of time, in other words, 40-50 books during one term. But, according 
to my statistics, the average Hunter College student who carries a 
full program reads less than 20 books in a contemporary literature 
class. If a few long novels like Jean Christophe, Magic Mountain, 
Giants in the Earth, Lavransdatter, are included in the reading list, 
the number of books read by the average student falls below 10. 
It is beyond doubt that a test like the one suggested in the Modern 
Language Journal can be passed by a student only if he has mem- 
orized from some ‘‘history of literature’’ titles, names, synopses and 
critical remarks of others. To read and digest and form a personal 
opinion on 100 books in a period of 15 weeks is technically and 
psychologically impossible. What the originator of this ‘‘modern’’ 
test expects his students to memorize, may best be illustrated by 
a few typical questions. For example, Identify: A little play of 


* This article was prepared under the auspices of the Institute of School 
Experimentation, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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puppets, impossible in theme, without any reality at all 
Doctor, baker, novelist —_————. Uses the imperfect indicative 
excessively (sic!) ——————. He possesses every beauty except 
the greatest of all, moral beauty ——————. [What is moral 
beauty? O.K.]. Has the talents of a great advertiser —-—_——.. A 
carver of rarely beautiful and melancholy figurines of song 

”? sand so on. Or: “‘Insert the missing words in the blank. 
—‘Goldberg says: The ———— by should be known 
in every language.” [Why Goldberg? O.K.] —————— by Pardo 
Bazán is a picture of degeneracy. The novels of Blasco Ibañez are 
divided into: a —————_ b ——— c ——_—_—_ d —————_.. 
[Is it still ‘‘modern’’ to divide the books? O.K.] These few samples 
may show what some teachers of literature eonsider ‘‘modern’’ to- 
day, but what students call the flowery style of the good old times 
and the perpetuation of scholasticism in the twentieth century. In 
fact, this test on Spanish literature, thoroughly unoriginal itself, 
forces the student to give up whatever original and individual 
judgment he might have and to fill in the names and the words 
that some journalist or critic prescribed. The instructor himself 
believes in the critics, as he frankly admits in the article, and so 
he expects the same attitude on the part of his students. Here is 
the literal quote (page 269): ‘‘The writer . . . has spared himself 
the difficult task of passing judgment on new books... by recourse 
to ... helpful manuals and critical reviews. .. .’’ Is this really 
the ‘‘modern”’ attitude? Does this not lead to the social 5 o’cloek 
tea conversation about the Reader’s Digest? It has been said and 
printed hundreds of times during the last years that a student 
of literature must read the books and not ‘‘books about books.’’ 
This applies especially to contemporary literature. The requirement 
to memorize the titles, the authors, the characters, the ‘‘plots’’ of 
100 books, plus eritical remarks about them, without having a 
ehance of reading, will make one of the most popular subjects as 
unpopular as grammar drill. 

A different and, maybe, a more satisfactory approach to the 
difficult problem of testing extensive reading in literature classes 
is suggested in the following article. 

The test described below was devised especially for one of the 
courses offered regularly by the German Department of Hunter 
College, New York: (Catalogue number 35) ‘‘Comparative Litera- 
ture: Contemporary Drama. A study of the present day drama 
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in Europe and America. Conducted in English.’’ During the last 
two years, this test has been applied in five different sections of 
the course, each time with some modification but without change 
of its underlying principle. An analysis of the new testing procedure 
may be of general interest, since its great flexibility and manifold 
applieability will eventually make it useful in other literature 
eourses, including foreign language courses with extensive reading 
requirements. ur 


Approaches to the subject. (a) The usual short-answer test pre- 
vents many a good student from presenting his knowledge, because 
the specifie questions, even in the most liberal questionnaire, may 
concern facts or problems which were not sufficiently emphasized 
during the course or which did not interest the student and were 
therefore forgotten. On the other hand, a candidate without genuine 
interest in literature and without any fundamental knowledge in 
this field, can score very high in the usual short-answer test if he 
happened to memorize the necessary facts from a textbook.—(b) 
The popular true-false test is admittedly the least reliable test that 
has been invented, and its application to literature courses will 
always remain questionable, since nobody can determine if the 
student knew the correct answer or just guessed it. A more de- 
pendable and defendable form of the true-false test in a literature 
course would consist in a few printed pages of coherent text delib- 
erately interspersed with a number of errors which the student 
would be asked to diseover and to correct. But this kind of test 
requires much more time than it is worth. (e) By far the most 
adequate literature test is the essay-type test, provided that the 
topics suggested and offered for choice give a fair chance to every 
student of the class. The fundamental disadvantage of the essay 
type test, however, is the definitely and inevitably subjective factor 
that influences or determines the ‘‘seoring.’’ There are no tangible 
measures or definite criteria that could guarantee an objective 
evaluation of an essay. (How would teachers with different political 
convictions score an excellently written essay on Peer Gynt by a 
very widely read student who attacks the play fanatically as a 
‘‘eapitalist propaganda play’’?—Essays of this kind are not so 
rare in New York today.) 

These preliminary remarks suggest (1) that the form of a final 
examination in a literature class is (or should be) essentially de- 
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termined by the method of teaching or lecturing applied in the 
course. It should make ‘‘guess work,’’ vague answers, and the use 
of incidentally memorized textbook data impossible. (2) The mate- 
rial offered in the test should be as extensive as to give every 
student an opportunity to make ample use of his particular knowl- 
edge. (3) A desirable solution for fairer and more objective litera- 
ture examinations tends toward an organie (not mechanical!) com- 
bination of the short answer and the essay type test, with the 
greatest possible elimination of subjeetive elements in seoring. 


Since the method of testing is not independent of the method 
of teaching, it is essential to make a few remarks about the course 
before describing the new testing procedure: German 35 ‘‘Con- 
temporary Drama,’’ is an optional course and one of the popular 
eourses at Hunter College. Each term, between 70 and 80 students 
are admitted to this course and taught in two parallel sections of 
approximately equal size. The instructor who does not wish to use 
a ‘‘textbook’’ but who insists that his students read the plays and 
form their own judgments, faces a difficult problem: Contemporary 
plays, especially post-war plays in English translation, even con- 
temporary American plays are not available in 80 eopies in the 
school or the public libraries, and no student can afford buying 
the books. To be sure, there are anthologies of modern plays (for 
example: Dickinson) that offer sufficient material for a whole term. 
But many teachers prefer their own selection of plays; and those 
who want to escape the monotony of discussing the same works every 
semester will try to make their elasses as independent of anthologies 
as possible. Also from the viewpoint of the students a narrowly 
limited reading list is not the ideal solution. It is an undeniable faet 
that not everybody can read every book. Certain books simply do 
not agree with certain people. To foree students to read books they 
eannot appreeiate without intensive study and detailed interpreta- 
tion by the teacher is unnecessary waste of time in a contemporary 
literature class with extensive reading requirements. How true this 
statement is may be seen if a play like Claudel’s ‘The City” is 
forced upon a class of Ameriean students. They will spend hours 
reading it and not even remember the ‘‘plot,’’ not to speak of the 
religious and philosophical problems. Indeed, education must not 
yield completely to the wishes of the young generation. A mother 


————  — 
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is justified in asking her child: ‘‘Eat spinach even if you don’t 
like it; it’s good for you.’’ But we know very well that certain 
foods cause serious stomach trouble to certain children. In the same 
way, certain books spoil many a reader’s appetite for more litera- 
ture. In the expression of the teacher: they kill the student’s inter- 
est. Therefore a student of modern literature should be permitted 
within eertain limits to select his books according to his personal 
taste and interest. 

If, however, the students are free to choose the plays they pre- 
fer, the variety of plays read by a class of 80 reaches such propor- 
tions that the usual form of the final test becomes inadequate and 
inapplicable. A elass of 35 Hunter College students in the winter 
session 1932-33 read more than 100 different plays (see Table I). 
Moreover, many students before entering the course have read and 
seen a large number of modern plays which may never come up 
for discussion. Nevertheless the final test should not ignore this 
preliminary knowledge, if it is expected to establish to what extent 
the student is familiar with contemporary literature. 


All these difficulties are overcome more or less successfully by 
the new test. This test is by no means absolutely satisfactory in 
every respect, nor is it very impressive. In fact, it will look disap- 
pointingly modest to the reader, but it has the advantage of prac- 
tical applicability and flexibility. The principle of the new test is 
the combination and the partial coordination of two different stand- 
ard questionnaires that are applicable to any individual selection 
of plays. By means of these two questionnaires, any number of 
students with the most diverging preparation may be tested in less 
than two hours. It will be noted that questionnaire B I requires in- 
tensive study of at least 10 plays, while questionnaire B II gives 
the student an opportunity to show how widely read he is in con- 
temporary literature. 


The Test and Its Application 


At the beginning of the examination period the first question- 
naire (A) is distributed. 

(A) Directions: ‘‘List 15 contemporary plays (of at least five 
different countries) that you have read and that you believe you 
remember clearly. Do not include One-Act Plays. Give the exact 
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title of each play separately, add the name of the author, state in 
what language the original was written and when (approximate 
date) it was first published. Number the titles of the plays from 
1-15. 


Example: 1. ‘‘Mourning Beeomes Eleetra,’’ O’Neill, 
American, Around 1930. 


After all the students have answered the first questionnaire, the 
second questionnaire (B 1) is distributed. 

(B I) Directions: Apply the following 15 questions to your list 
of plays on questionnaire A. Apply question No. 1 to the play that 
you listed as No. 1, question No. 2 to the play that appears as No. 
2 in your list, etc. 

Questions: 


. The main characters of the play in order of appearance. 

. The setting of the play, according to acts. 

How does the author handle the stage directions in this play? 

. How does the author conclude the acts? 

What are the most dramatic or theatrical effects in the play? 

Are there monologues in this play? Where? 

. Characterize the language of the play. 

. How much time is supposed to elapse between the different acts? 

. Describe the main characters, using not more than 4 adjectives 
for each. 

. Determine (classify) the play according to (a) historical back- 
ground, (b) social forces, (c) style and composition, (d) dra- 
matic ‘‘plot,’’ (e) problem. 

11. National characteristics in the play. 

12. Comical or satirical elements in the play. 

13. The play and the ‘‘three unities.’’ 

14. Among what other plays would you group this play? Why? 

15. Write a short essay on the author’s general philosophy as ex- 

pressed in this play. 


em I CHB 69 PO - 
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In order to prevent students from ehanging their original order 
of plays (listed in the answers to questionnaire A) and from co- 
ordinating plays and questions as they please, another testing pro- 
eedure may be used: instead of distributing the mimeographed 
questionnaire B I, the instructor asks the students orally: ‘‘ Write 
in ink the title of the play which appears under No. 3 (any number 
may be suggested) in your list. Answer the following question with 
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regard to this play.’’ Then he puts the question and waits until 
the students have written the answer. As soon as the elass is ready 
for the next question, he seleets another number of the list and 
proeeeds in the same way until he has asked all the questions he 
wants. 

(B II) Directions: Describe briefly: 


1. Lawyers and physicians in modern plays 
2. Artists in modern plays 
3. Benatatenary leaders 
4. The ‘‘masses’’ in modern plays 
5. Personification of Life and Fate in modern yip 
6. Death on the modern stage 
7. Historical dramas 
8. Supernatural elements in modern plays (do not repeat answer 
to question 5) 
9. Contemporary plays in verse 
10. “Propaganda plays” 


Time required for the complete test: 80 to 90 minutes. 

Scoring: Maximum number of points for questionnaire A: 45. For 
questionnaires B I and B II eaeh correet item is to be eredited 
with one point. The test as it is reprinted above gives a fair chanee 
for 100 points and more. It can be modified either by increasing 
the number of plays in questionnaire A and by adding more ques- 
tions to questionnaire B, or by applying each question of question- 
naire B I to two or more plays of questionnaire A. 


TABLE I 
List or PLAYS READ BY A CLASS OF 35 STUDENTS 
The starred plays were recommended for reading at the beginning of the term 


1, Andreyeff *Life of Man 11. Brieux Blanchette 

2. Andreyeff He who gets 12. Brieux Daughters of Mr. 
slapped Dupont 

3. Ansky Dybbuck 13. Brieux Damaged Goods 

4. Benavente Bonds of Interest 14. Brieux Woman on her own 

5. Benavente Autumnal Roses 15. Capek R.U.R. 

6. Benavente No Smoking 16. Chekoff *Cherry Orchard 

7. Benavente *La Malquerida 17. Chekoff Three Sisters 

8. Bennett Milestones 18. Chekoff Sea Gull 

9. Brecht Trommeln in der 19. Claudel *Tidings Brought 
Nacht to Mary 


10. Brieux *Artists Families 20. Claudel The City 
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21. 
22. 


23. 
24, 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 


43. 
44. 


45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 


56. 
57. 


58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 


D’Annunzio 
D’Annunzio 


Galsworthy 
Galsworthy 
Galsworthy 
Galsworthy 
Galsworthy 
Galsworthy 
Gorki 
Hauptmann 
Hauptmann 
Hauptmann 
Hauptmann 
Hauptmann 
Ibsen 

Ibsen 

Ibsen 

Ibsen 

Ibsen 

Ibsen 

Ibsen 

Ibsen 


Ibsen 
Kaiser 


Kaiser 
Kaiser 
Kaiser 
Lenormand 
Lenormand 
Lenormand 
Maeterlinck 
Millay 
Millay 
Molnar 
O’Neill 


O’Neill 
O’Neill 


O’Neill 
O’Neill 
O’Neill 
O’Neill 
O’Neill 
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*Gioconda 
Francesca da Ri- 
mini 
The Eldest Son 
*Justice 
Loyalties 
Silver Box 
Strife 
The Fugitive 
*Lower Depths 
*Weavers 
Lonely Lives 
Sunken Bell 
Beaver Coat 
Rose Bernd 
*Peer Gynt 
Doll’s House 
Wild Duck 
Rosmersholm 
Master Builder 
Hedda Gabler 
Pillars of Society 
Enemy of the 
People 
Ghosts 
*From Morn to 
Midnight 
The Coral 
*Gas I 
Gas II 
Dream Doctor 
Time is a Dream 
*Failures 
*Blue Bird 
*Aria da Capo 
Lamp and the Bell 
Lilliom 
*Mourning Be- 
comes Electra 
Strange Interlude 
*Desire under the 
Elms 
Emperor Jones 
Welded 
Anna Christie 
Hairy Ape 
Great God Brown 


63. 
64. 


65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 


74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 


84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94, 
95. 
96. 
97. 


98. 
99. 
100. 


101. 
102, 
103. 
104. 


O'Neill 
O'Neill 


O’Neill 
O’Neill 
O’Neill 
Pirandello 
Pirandello 
Rice 

Rice 

Rice 
Rostand 


Rostand 
Rostand 
Schnitzler 
Schnitzler 
Schnitzler 
Schnitzler 
Schnitzler 
Schnitzler 
Shaw 
Shaw 


Shaw 
Shaw 
Shaw 
Shaw 
Shaw 
Strindberg 
Strindberg 
Strindberg 
Strindberg 
Strindberg 
Strindberg 
Strindberg 
Toller 
Toller 


Tolstoi 
Verhaeren 
Wedekind 


Wedekind 
Werfel 
Werfel 
Yevreinoff 


Fountain 
Beyond the Hori- 
zon 
The Straw 
Before Breakfast 
Lazarus Laughed 
Six Characters 
Right You Are 
*Street Scene 
Counsellor at Law 
Adding Machine 
Cyrano de Berger- 
ac 
L’Aiglon 
*Chanticleer 
Anatole 
*Literature 
Light o’ Love 
*Recognition 
*Big Scene 
Bacchus 
*St. Joan 
Too True to be 
Good 
Candida 
Apple Cart 
Man and Arms 
Back to Methusela 
Pygmalion 
*Dream Play 
Miss Julie 
Comrades 
The Link 
Dance of Death 
The Father 
The Stronger 
*Machine Wreckers 
Man and the 
Masses 
Living Corpse 
The Cloister 
*Awakening of 
Spring 
Such is Life 
Spiegelmensch 
*Goat Song 
*Theatre of 
Soul 


the 
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TABLE II 
Number of students 
Author Play who read the play 
1. Ibsen Peer Gynt 35 
2. O’Neill Mourning Becomes Electra 34 
3. Edna St. Vincent Millay Aria da Capo 34 
4. Strindberg Dream Play 33 
5. Gorki Lower Depths 33 
6. Andrejev Life of Man 32 
7. Claudel Tidings Brought to Mary 31 
8. Werfel Goat Song 28 
9. Rice Street Scene 28 
10. Kaiser From Morn to Midnight 27 
11. Lenormand Failures 26 
12. Lenormand Time is a Dream 26 
13. Hauptmann The Weavers 25 
14. Shaw St. Joan 24 
15. Wedekind Awakening of Spring 24 
16. Tehekov The Cherry Orchard 21 
17. Maeterlink The Blue Bird 21 
18. O’Neill Desire Under the Elms 21 
19. Kaiser Gas I and II 12 
20. Hauptmann The Sunken Bell 12 
21. Verhaeren The Cloister 12 
22. Toller The Machine Wreckers 11 
23. O'Neill Strange Interlude 11 
24. Ibsen A Doll’s House 10 
25. Toller Man and the Masses 9 
26. O'Neill Emperor Jones 8 
27. Rostand Cyrano de Bergerac 7 
28. D’Annunzio Gioconda 6 
29. Schnitzler Comedies of Words 5 
30. Rostand L’Aiglon 4 
31. Werfel Spiegelmensch (in German) 4 
32. Rostand Chanticleer 4 
33. Benavente Bonds of Interest 4 


The other plays were read by less than 4 students. 
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TABLE III 
CHOICES IN QUESTIONNAIRE A* 


Name of Play ng Name of Play ser f 
First Choice Big Scene 1 
Peer Gynt 14 Baechus (Schnitzler) 1 
Aria da Capo 8 St. Joan 1 
Eleetra 6 Peer Gynt 1 
Dream Play 1 Strange Interlude 1 
Awakening of Spring 1 Ghosts 1 
Desire under the Elms 1 Before Breakfast 1 
Welded 1 Man and the Masses 1 
Recognition (Schnitzler) 1 Blue Bird 1 
Big Scene (Schnitzler 1 Hedda Gabler 1 
Goat Song 1 The Weavers 1 
Second Chotoe Emperor Jones 1 
Dream Play 8 Time is a Dream 1 
Eleetra 5 Fourth Choice 
St. Joan 3 Electra 3 
Desire under the Elms 3 Goat Song 3 
Peer Gynt 2 Dream Play 2 
Aria da Capo 2 St. Joan 2 
Big Scene 2 Street Beene 2 
Doll’s House 2 Life of Man 2 
Street Scene 1 Desire under the Elms 2 
Failures 1 Gas 2 
Strange Interlude 1 Cherry Orehard 1 
Reevgnition 1 The Weavers 1 
Cloister 1 Awakening of Spring 1 
Life of Man 1 Light o’ Love 1 
Sunken Bell 1 Doll’s House 1 
From Morn to Midnight 1 Machine Wreckers 1 
Third Choice Bacchus 1 
Desire under the Elms 5 Peer Gynt 1 
Awakening of Spring 4 Hedda Gabler 1 
Eleetra 3 Welded 1 
From Morn to Midnight 2 From Morn to Midnight 1 
Lower Depths 2 Lilliom 1 
Aria da Capo 2 Time is a Dream 1 
Dream Play 1 Master Builder 1 
Doll’s House 1 Lower Depths 1 
Cherry Orchard 1 Aria da Capo 1 
Tidings Brought to Mary 1 Failures 1 


* No indieation of the students’ literary taste. That Peer Gynt ranks 
so high in the reading lists is explained by the faet that this play was dis- 
eussed in the beginning of the term. 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF SCHILLER’S 
““CRANES OF IBYCUS”’ 


HAROLD LENZ 


SOME time ago the exeellent aetor and dramatic reeiter, Max Montor, 
ealled my attention to the weakness of the existing translations of 
Sehiller’s elassie dramatie ballad. On perusal of the various versions 
I have been tempted to make a new, and I hope, better translation of 
the poem. If this translation is offered in these pages, it is not 
solely for the appreciation of its individual merits. In its broader 
implieations I should like it to speak a kind word for the inter- 
pretative approaeh to translation in general. 

The ‘‘Cranes of Ibyeus’’ have ever been a stumbling-bloek to 
translators. To reproduee the majestie sweep of the original and the 
same metrieal form in another language has been as great an im- 
passe as that of the camel through the needle’s eye. The English 
language is of its own nature less adapted to the resonant, eonstant 
tone of the poem than is the German. And too, the very large sur- 
plus of syllables, whieh the German has over the English, tends to 
weaken the translation, to produee repetition, bombast, and tedium. 
These are diffieulties common to most English poetic translations 
from the German. 

If the following translation has overeome these obstaeles in a 
greater measure than did its predecessors, it is because it has to 
some degree broken with the tried maxims of former translators. 
E. P. Arnold-Forster, author of the most popularly acknowledged 
translation of Sehiller’s poems, takes eare to state at the beginning 
of his prefaee: ‘‘I elaim no more for the following translations than 
that they are a tolerably faithful rendering of the original poems 
of Schiller. I have made no attempt to seize upon Sehiller’s sup- 
posed meaning and clothe it in language of my own.’’ As a tempo- 
rary expedient his method may have been justified beeause the 
interpretative translations of Lord Bulwer-Lytton and E. B. Impey 
had left just as muer ‘o be desired as had the earlier literal transla- 
tions, e. g., that of Charles T. Brooks of 1839. And indeed, Arnold- 
Forster’s work is the best that has been done. Several lines are per- 
feet, could not be improved upon, and hence have been taken over 
pieeemeal into the following new translation. But whatever im- 
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provement over his work I have achieved, has come through inter- 
pretation, through a slight break with his above-stated maxim. 

The interpretative break will be found chiefly in the use of 
alliteration, which is not present to such a degree in the original. 
If the majestic sweep of Schiller’s ballad has been more nearly 
approached than hitherto, it is most directly through this means. 

The use of the feminine rimes wherever practicable, not hereto- 
fore attempted, has also contributed to the formal effect. 

I feel that by the interpretative approach accuracy and faith 
to the original have not been made to suffer. Indeed these have gained 
if but a trace of Schiller’s stately measure has come into the trans- 
lation. On the side of factual accuracy the following poem has no 
concessions to make. Even the ‘‘der Gastliehe’”’ of the original, 
which only Impey of all the former translators recognized as Zeus 
Xenios, has found its proper form. 

May this poem enter a strong plea for the interpretative ap- 
proach in poetic translation! 


THE CRANES OF IBYCUS 


To strife of chariots and songs, 
That joy-united Grecian throngs 
On Corinth’s isthmus-land attend, 
Went Ibycus, the gods’ own friend. 
To him had fair Apollo granted 
Two lips all sweet with song and lay; 
On light staff leaning, god-enchanted, 
From Rhegium forth he made his way. 


Acrocorinth, on mountain risen, 
Already greets the wand’rer’s vision, 
And he begins, with pious dread, 
Poseidon’s grove of firs to tread. 

Naught stirs all round him save a swarm 
Of cranes, who share his wand’rer’s way, 
Who far to regions south and warm 
Wing on and on in squadron gray. 


‘O friendly hosts, all hail to ye 
Who shared my sail across the sea! 
I deem ye as a fav’ring sign, 
Your destiny ’s akin to mine: 
From lands afar we wand’rers stray 
And pray for some kind shelt’ring-place. 
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May Zeus-protector guide our way, 
Who guards the stranger from disgrace! ’’ 


And carefree he the wood doth enter 
And reaches soon the dark grove’s center— 
There, on a narrow bridge, by force 
Two murd’rers sudden bar his course. 

For mortal strife he must make ready, 
But soon his wearied hand sinks low; 
For gentle lyre-strings ’twas steady, 
It ne’er had strung the deadly bow. 


To men, to gods he pleads entreaty, 
His prayer finds no saviour’s pity, 
However far his voice he sends, 
Naught living to his ery attends. 
‘Then must I perish here forsaken, 
On foreign soil, unmourned and still, 
My life by churlish fellows taken, 
No one my vengeance to fulfill! ’’ 


And stricken deep he sinks, eyes blurring, 
When, lo! the wings of cranes come whirring, 
He hears—though he no more can see— 

Their slender throats screech fearfully. 
‘í By you, o cranes, there over me, 

If no one else the utt’rance make, 

Be borne to man my murder plea! ’’ 
He speaks it, and his dim eyes break. 


Ere long the naked corpse is found, 
And though defaeed by many a wound, 
His host in Corinth swift ean tell 
Those features that he loved so well: 
“€ And is it thus that I must find thee, 
And I had hoped with poet-crown, 
With gentle spruce-wreath to entwine thee, 
Illumined by thy bright renown! ’’ 


And one great sigh of sad lamenting 
Shakes all Poseidon’s feast attending. 
All Greece is torn by sorrow’s smart, 
His loss burns deep in every heart; 
The people throng in raging seas 
Before their judge, his wrath to urge, 
The slain man’s manes to appease, 
With murd’rer’s blood his death to purge. 
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But where’s the trace that from the surging 
Of undulating peoples merging, 
Allured by sportive glories bright, 
Shall bring the murd’rer back to light? 
Did robbers craven make the kill? 
Was’t envy of some secret foe? 
That Helios alone can tell, 
Whose rays illume all things below. 


E’en now, perchance, with saunter shameless 
He walks the Grecian crowd, still blameless— 
Whilst vengeance follows in pursuit, 

He gloats o’er his transgression’s fruit; 
The very gods perchance he braves 
Upon the threshold of their fane— 
Joins boldly in the human waves 
That surge yon theatre to gain. 


For gathered there from far and near, 
Close-packed on benches, tier on tier, 
The tribes of Greece sit waiting all— 
The burdened stage bids fair to fall; 
Deep rumbling, full—as sea-surf roars, 
The teeming arch, a human sea, 

In ever-widening span upsoars 
Into the sky’s blue canopy. 


Who knows the nation, who the name 
Of all who here together came? 
From Theseus’ town, from Aulis’ strand, 
From Phoeis, from the Spartan’s land, 
Yea, e’en from Asia’s coast far distant, 
From every island they did throng, 
And now, by yonder show-stage, listened 
To Grecian chorus’ gruesome song. 


Severe and stern in custom treasured, 
With stolid steps sedate and measured 
It marches forth from background dark, 
And circles round the theatre’s are. 
That stride is not of women mortal, 
No earthly race gave birth to them! 
Their giant forms tower up transportal 
High o’er the puny sons of men. 


Abont their thighs black cloaks hang clinging, 
Their fleshless hands are steadfast swinging 
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Dull torehes of half-hidden glow, 

While in their cheeks no blood dares flow; 
And there where lovely locks loose flutter 
Right friendly round a mortal brow, 
Here one sees snakes and vipers clutter, 
Their bodies poison-swelled enow. 


And in a fearful eirele rounded, 
The dread and awesome song is sounded, 
That rending fills each heart with fear, 
And loeks the sinner in its sphere. 
To dim the senses, hearts to harrow, 
Eehoes the furies’ fateful ehant, 
Resounds, devours the listener’s marrow, 
Permits no lyres’ aeeompaniment: 


‘< Yea, happy he, who’s free of error! 
On him we dare not wreak our terror. 
Who keeps his soul ehildlike and pure, 
Traverses life wrath-free and sure. 
But woe to him, who dark and hidden 
Hath done the deed of murder base! 
We fasten on his steps unbidden, 

Dark night’s avenging, awfu! race. 


And if he thinks to ’scape by fleeing, 
On wings we come, our nets all-seeing 
About his fleeting feet we cast, 

So that he needs must fall at last. 

Thus do we hunt him, tiring never, 
Repentance vain we never heed, 
Straight on, e’en to the shades’ own river, 
And even there he is not freed.’’ 


Thus on they danee and chant in chillness, 
And silence, like unto death’s stillness, 
Lies heavy over house and sky 
As if the deity were nigh. 
And solemnly, in custom treasured, 
Eneireling all the theatre’s are, 
With stolid step sedate and measured 
They vanish in the baekground dark. 


And twixt deceit and truth still wavers 
Each human doubting breast, and quavers, 
And homage pays to that dread might 
That judging watches, hid from sight, 
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That, fathomless and unexposed, 
Entwines the obscure skein of fate; 
In bosom depths it is disclosed, 
Howe’er it flees from sunlight’s hate. 


Then sudden from the tier most high 
A voice is heard by all to ery: 
‘*See there, see there, Timotheus! 
The cranes, the cranes of Ibycus!’’ 
And swift a darkness dims the heaven, 
And o’er the theatre and away 
One sees in teeming swarm of ebon 
A troop of cranes wing on its way. 


‘Of Ibyeus!’’—That name so treasured 
Moves every breast with grief fresh-measured— 
As waves on waves in oceans rise, 

From mouth to mouth it swiftly flies: 

‘Of Ibycus, whom we are mourning, 

Who fell for fiendish murd’rers’ gains? 

What is’t with him? What means his warning? 
And what imports this swarm of eranes?’’ 


And louder ever grow the cries, 
With lightning-speed foreboding flies 
Through every heart: ‘‘ ’Tis clear as light, 
This is th’ avenging furies’ might! 
The poet’s manes are appeased, 
The murd’rer seeks his own arrest! 
Let him who spoke the word be seized, 
And him, to whom it was addressed.’’ 


That word he had no sooner uttered, 
Than he had fain his bosom fettered,— 
In vain! Mouths pale with terror’s hue 
Full swift reveal the guilty two. 
Before the judge they’re dragged in passion, 
A jury gathers at his call, 
And both the eulprits make confession, 
As ’neath the vengeance-stroke they fall. 


New YORK UNIVERSITY 


1933 


GERMAN IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


JOEL HATHEWAY 
Chief Examiner, School Committee of the City of Boston 


THIRTY years ago modern language instruction in the public schoo!s 
was in general restricted to French and German, in the order given. 
During the following years, up to the war, German kept gaining 
ground. With America’s entrance into the war, German well-nigh 
disappeared. During the past few years it has shown a healthy in- 
crease, although it has not regained and probably never will regain 
its old position. At present, as a result of conditions in Europe its 
place in the curriculum is again jeopardized. The situation calls for 
the exercise of a very high degree of tact and wisdom on the part of 
teaehers of German. 

Unfortunately teachers of foreign languages tend to become even 
more partisan than the people whose language they teach. They lose 
sight of the fact that their chief duty is to teach the language, and 
give full rein to their sympathy and enthusiasm for the particular 
country or nation. All this is perfectly natural. Indeed it is hard to 
see how one can teach a foreign language successfully without hav- 
ing a sympathetic understanding of and acquaintance with the peo- 
ple who speak it. In normal times no harm is done. But the present 
times are distinetly not normal. 

No matter whether one likes or dislikes the Germans, no matter 
whether one approves or condemns, in part or as a whole, the present 
régime in Germany, there can be no doubt as to the value of the 
study of German, as an independent discipline, as the language of a 
great people, as a unique means of carrying on advanced investiga- 
tion and research, as the vehicle of a noble literature. 

The word ‘‘unique’’ is used advisedly. It is perfectly reasonable 
to state that for the man who wishes to pursue any line of scholarly 
endeavor, linguistic, scientific, technieal or professional, a knowledge 
of German is well-nigh indispensable, not simply because of the 
enormous activity of the Germans along all scholarly lines, but 
because in no other language are the results of all important in- 
vestigations and studies throughout the world, so promptly and 
accurately made available. That this is recognized, would seem to be 
borne out by the fact that when German fell off in the schools, the 
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colleges at once increased the required offerings in German, and that 
in general, those schools which prepare for college, are just the ones 
in which German has held, and is still holding its own. 

If the claim of German to a place among the foreign languages 
taught in our publie schools be granted, it is pertinent to consider 
the attitude to be taken by the teacher, and the materials which he 
should use. But before doing so it may be well to restate in more 
general terms the aims and values of modern language courses and 
the extent to which these aims and values may be realized. 

The ideal, theoretical, aim of modern language instruction has 
been often beautifully stated—to enable the pupil to read, write and 
speak the foreign language. When the demand for greater emphasis 
upon oral and aural instruction was recognized some years ago, all 
modern language teachers experienced a thrill of joy. When the 
junior high school was established, giving promise of six years of 
instruction in the foreign language, there was another thrill of joy. 
Neither thrill was justified. Facilities for the oral and aural work 
and for the six-year course are provided only in very exceptional 
instances. The beautifully expressed aim has not been realized, nor 
ean it be under the usual conditions. 

For the failure to realize this aim the teacher is usually blamed, 
despite the fact that there has been vast improvement in the qualifi- 
cations of our modern language teachers in the last twenty-five years. 
This improvement has been gained through the initiative of the 
teachers concerned—at their own expense—and only in small measure 
through the sympathetic co-operation of colleges or normal schools. 
There are of course exceptions, but not enough to change the rule. 
The initiative and self-sacrifice of the teacher are largely nullified by 
the policies of the program makers, curriculum builders and school 
authorities. 

The program of a great city high school is a work of art, a perfect 
example of balanced symmetry. As a result one may get a class of 
fifty-three beginners, while adequate provision cannot be made for a 
small group of advanced pupils who have all the drudgery behind 
them, who have reached the heights so to speak, and are on the point 
of attaining a worthwhile knowledge of the language. To provide for 
small exceptional groups increases the difficulty of making the pro- 
gram, and the program is an end in itself. 

There is a well-established and amply justified tradition that 
linguistie training should form a part of the high school course. 
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Currieulum builders frequently interpret this as meaning that every 
pupil must study from one to three foreign languages. They lose 
sight of the faet that for many pupils—and I by no means refer ex- 
elusively to our pupils of alien origin—the linguistie training should 
be gained through an intensive study of English. If, exeept in 
sehools whose sole purpose is to prepare for eollege, Latin should 
follow Greek into the diseard, if the number of modern foreign 
languages should be limited for eaeh pupil to one, and if eertain 
large groups of pupils should be permitted to get their linguistic 
training through English, program making and eurrieulum build- 
ing would be simplified, a large amount of useless expense would 
be eliminated and language work would be plaeed upon a sounder 
basis. 

Sehool authorities are usually willing to provide for language 
elasses if only the great basie prineiple of mass instruetion be kept 
inviolate. When the question of small groups, or of smaller elasses in 
general arises, the ery of eeonomy is raised, also that of special 
privilege. All pupils and all subjeets and all teaehers must be upon 
the same basis regardless of the difficulties of the assignments or the 
effieieney of the work. 

Again, sehool authorities fail to realize that the modern language 
teacher should not be plaeed as regards formal qualifieations in the 
same eategory as teachers of history or physies. The language speeial- 
ist is rather to be regarded as is the teaeher of musie or art. It may 
be all very well, as a matter of general praetiee to require eandidates 
for high school positions to present evidenee of the possession of a 
master’s degree. The requirement is usually waived in the ease of a 
teacher of art or musie. It should also frequently be waived for the 
modern language teacher. But the Ameriean mania for standardi- 
zation is allowed to run amuek. The saered majesty of the Master of 
Edueation must be upheld. Pedagogy or nothing. It is often just that. 

Certain sehool commissioners are fond of saying that the money 
spent for modern languages in the publie sehools is wasted ; that the 
results of the instruetion are negligible. Quite possibly the results in 
modern languages would, upon eareful investigation prove to be 
eomparable to the results attained in other subjeets. One seldom 
hears of graduates of high sehools immediately qualifying as expert 
ehemists or mathematicians. But if the eharge be true, let us as 
teachers aceept our fair share of the responsibility. We all know 
that we are eapable of improvement. But let us insist that the major 
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portion of the blame be placed squarely where it belongs, upon the 
school authorities. 

In the above, I have had in mind conditions in large cities. Con- 
ditions are different but no better in small high schools, where the 
teachers have heavy programs and a great variety of subjects. Ex- 
eellent work may or may not be done, but at very heavy expense. 

In practically all schools, the language work is done out of 
deference either to tradition or to college requirements. Neither con- 
sideration is valid. Our civilization and its demands have changed 
so much that the educational traditions which have come down from 
mediaeval times should be disearded and the curriculum modified 
accordingly. College requirements should also be liberalized. So long 
as the college preparatory idea dominates the high school, there will 
be little adequate training in modern languages. A teacher cannot 
teach German and at the same time prepare for College Entrance 
Board examinations. 

If what has been stated above is in general true, then the ideal 
of complete mastery of the foreign language must be given up. Why 
ram one’s head forever against a stone wall? Why not reeognize and 
accept the limitations placed upon us and gnide ourselves accord- 
ingly ? We can continue to approach the language from the oral point 
of view, we ean insist upon a good pronunciation, we can teach the 
pupils to read the foreign language. To do this is no mean accom- 
plishment, and to attempt more is futile. 

Just why are we interested in teaching foreign languages? What 
are the values? A reading of the reports on language study which 
have appeared in recent years leaves one simply bewildered. ‘‘The 
study of the foreign language stimulates the phonetic sense and 
improves the pronunciation of English.’’ It may and perhaps does. 
Just how the acquisition of the German ‘‘6’’ and ‘‘ii,’’ or the Spanish 
“d,” or the French ‘‘é’’ improves one’s pronunciation of a lan- 
guage, in which these sounds do not oceur, is rather hard to under- 
stand. Better make a systematic study of English sounds. ‘‘A study 
of foreign grammar gives one a better grasp of English grammar.’’ 
Perhaps a thorough understanding of the Spanish subjunctive will 
help us to understand the almost non-existent subjunctive in English, 
but why choose this way? ‘‘ Reading of a foreign language increases 
our English vocabulary.’’ Yes, if we do a great deal of accurate, 
painstaking translation, but we are to read for understanding and 
avoid formal translation as much as possible. ‘‘Through the study 
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of the foreign language we gain an understanding of the charaeter, 
history, institutions, of the foreign people.’’ Do we ever really get 
so far in the publie sehools? Isn’t it possible to get this knowledge 
in half the time through the medium of English? “Through the 
foreign language we get a sympathetie understanding of the foreign 
people.’ Beware of the charge of internationalism. And finally 
‘through the study of a new language one gains a new soul.” I 
eonfess that I should like to know what that new soul looks like. 

It seems to me that all these elaims have little validity. If Freneh, 
or German or Italian or Spanish, isn’t worthwhile for its own sake, 
let us study something that is. We study a foreign language for the 
same reason that we study other subjects—in order to make use of it 
for our own purposes, utilitarian or cultural, for work or for leisure, 
for practical, educational, technieal, literary or social purposes. The 
various values ordinarily claimed for language study belong to a 
degree of attainment never reaehed in sehool, seldom in college, 
usually only after long years of patient, unremitting study of the 
language and its literature. 

If we ean accept this simple, definite, attainable aim—to teach 
the language for its own sake, to give the pupil such a reading eom- 
mand of the language as to enable him to use it for his own purpose, 
without being coneerned about a conglomeration of assumed collateral 
values, the problem w'!l be greatly clarified. 

The question now arises, from what point of view, with what 
materials, shall we, under present circumstances, proceed with the 
teaching of German in secondary schools? 

The question of materials is happily not at all diffieult. Editors 
have made available during reeent years many interesting volumes 
of recent German works. Many old favorites have been re-edited and 
re-issued. Several good grammars and books for beginners have also 
appeared. These newer books should be used wherever possible, for 
the German language is passing through a period of considerable 
ehange both in voeabulary and in grammatieal usage, and such de- 
velopments should receive at least some consideration. The old slo- 
gan, ‘‘Land und Leute’’ is as valid as ever and the up-to-date teach- 
er will continue to make use of the abundant stores of ‘‘Realien’’ 
which are always available. There is an amazing wealth of books and 
materials for making the work interesting and profitable. 

Methods of teaching have been diseussed ad infinitum and need 
little consideration here. But onee more let me protest against the 
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still too prevalent belief that a knowledge of methods is more im- 
portant than a thorough knowledge of the foreign language. I yield 
to none in my respect for sound teaching technique. A successful, 
experienced teacher meets both requirements. A young teacher must 
inevitably acquire technique at the expense of his pupils. But he has 
no right to acquire a knowledge of subject matter at their expense. 
Faulty methods delay and impede progress. Pupils who are taught 
what is not so are injured irreparably. After all, method must in any 
ease be determined largely by the aim of the course, the size and 
make-up of the class, and other special conditions. 

German is a living language and must be taught as such. Modern, 
recent, living material must be used. Herein lies a source of great 
potential danger for the teacher of German. It is however possible 
to deal adequately with the ideas, aspirations, struggles, ideals of 
the new Germany, to such extent as such points naturally arise, 
without trenching upon dangerous ground. Extremely controversial 
matters are not fit subjects for any public school classroom and must 
be rigorously excluded from consideration. 

Let no one be deterred by reason of timidity or prejudice from 
studying or teaching German. Many pupils have legitimate reasons 
for taking German and they should not be discouraged. One may go 
further and say that a knowledge of German is an essential part of 
the equipment of anyone who claims to be broadly educated. It is 
the vehicle by whieh one of the greatest peoples of all time expresses 
itself. Pupils should be encouraged to make accessible for them- 
selves its vast treasures of song and story, of legend and history, of 
science and art. No other people has contributed more to the sum 
total of the world’s knowledge, no other people has recognized and 
honored edueation and scholarship in so high a degree. 

The present is a time which calls for extreme restraint and con- 
servatism in judgment and in word. It is a time neither for indis- 
criminate praise nor for unlimited condemnation. Those of us who 
in our youth knew and loved the old Germany have followed with in- 
terest and sympathy the endeavors of the new Germany to readjust 
herself to new conditions; to meet her obligations; to maintain her- 
self as a self-respecting independent nation. We realize that a great 
revolution is being accomplished with its lights and its shadows, its 
bad features and its good. We believe that the wrongs will be righted, 
and that progress is being made. Let us have faith in the Germany 
that is to be. 


NEW GERMAN TEXTBOOKS, 1933 
EDMUND K. HELLER 


I. GRAMMAR, Review, COMPOSITION 

G. Baerg, Alternate German Grammar Review with Composition. 
Crofts, 1933. (viii + 236 pp.) 

F. Betz and C. Holzwarth, A Second German Book. American Book 
Co., 1933. (xviii + 492 pp.) 

P. H. Curts, A Short German Grammar for Beginners. Prentice- 
Hall, 1933. (xii + 275 pp.) 

G. M. Howe, Fundamentals of German. Ginn, 1933. (vii + 232 pp.) 

C. J. Kullmer and E. Thelin, German Vocabulary Drill Book. Kramer 
Publishing Co., Syracuse, N.Y., 1933. (24 pp. + 4 pp. manual.) 

dJ. F. L. Raschen, German Review Grammar with Exercises. Prentice- 
Hall, 1933. (ix + 303 pp.) 

E. H. Zeydel, Beginners’ German. Heath, 1933. (xv + 379 pp.) 


II. READERS, Sones 


F. Betz, Till Eulenspiegels lustige Streiche; Edited with Exercises 
and Voeabulary. Heath, 1933. (ix + 185 pp.) 

E. S. Conradi, Deutsch für Anfänger. Konversations- und Lesebuch. 
Zion Church, Baltimore, 1933. (132 pp.) 

H. F. Eggeling, Modern German Short Stories, Seeond Series. Ox- 
ford University Press, 1933. (viii + 274, text 112 pp.) 

P. Hagboldt, Graded German Readers. University of Chicago Press, 
1933. (In five parts: I. Allerlei. II. Fabeln. III. Anekdoten und 
Erzählungen. IV. Eulenspiegel und Münchhausen. V. Fünf be- 
rühmte Märchen. Each x + 54, text 40 pp.) 

O. Koisehwitz, Bilderlesebuch. Crofts, 1933. (125, text 100 pp.) 

S. Kroesch, German Songs, Old and New. Holt, 1933. (viii + 120 


pp.) 

J. F. L. Raschen and E. Fairfield, A German Science Reader. Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1933. (viii + 287, text 135 pp.) Roman type. 

W. Schaffrath, Storms Immensee and Gerstäckers Germelshausen; 
Edited with Foreword, Biographieal Sketeh of the Authors, Vo- 
eabulary with Notes, Questions, and Exercises (!). Prentice- 
Hall, 1933. (xx + 221, text 82 pp.) 

B. G. Vos, A First German Reader. Holt, 1933. (vii + 195 + li, text 
159 pp.) - 

III. SINGLE AUTHORS 


G. Hauptmann, Hanneles Himmelfahrt. Traumdichtung in zwei 
Akten; Edited with Introduction, Paraphrase of Text, Notes, 
and Vocabulary by W. D. Zinnecker. Prentice-Hall, 1933. (xii 
+ 149, text 63 pp.) 
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E. Kastner, Emil und die Detektive; Edited with Introduetion, 
Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary by L. L. Stroebe and R. F. 
Hofriehter. Holt, 1933. (xiii + 134 + lv, text 94 pp.) 

Th. Mann, Königliche Hoheit; Abridged and Edited with an Essay 
on Th. Mann, Summary of First Half of Novel, and Explanatory 
Notes by W. D. Zinneeker and G. C. L. Sehuehard. Prentice-Hall, 
1933. (ix + 285, text 175 pp.) 

J. Spyri, Heidi; Edited with Introduction, Notes, Questions, and 
Themes, and Vocabulary by S. M. Hinz. Prentice-Hall, 1933. 
(vii + 184, text 110 pp.) 

Th. Storm, Pole Poppenspdler ; Edited with Introduction, Exercises, 
and Voeabulary by W. A. Reichart. Prentice-Hall, 1933. (viii + 
151, text 67 pp.) 

L. Thoma, Cora, Vier Lausbubengeschichten; Edited by W. Diamond 
and S. Rosenfeld. The University of Chicago Press, 1933. (xvii 
+ 84, text, 48 pp.) 

F. v. Unruh, Louis Ferdinand, Prinz von Preußen; Edited with 
Introduction, Annotations, and Voeabulary by K. F. Reinhardt. 
Oxford University Press, 1933. (xiii + 178, text 106 pp.) 


THE great number of new German publications in 1933 may lead to 
rather deceptive conclusions about the textbook situation, for many 
publishers face serious difficulties on aeeount of retrenehments in 
school budgets. In trying to charaeterize briefly each of the new eon- 
tributions the writer, who within the last deeade has reviewed more 
than 150 new textbooks in the Modern Language Forum, is more 
than ever conscious of the diffieulty of his task. Again and again 
experience has taught him that, after all, only actual use in elass 
furnishes reliable eriteria by which new books should be judged. For 
this reason we should always weleome several reviews of a book by 
different users. Unfortunately too many books go to press without 
having been tried out in all details beforehand. The diction offered 
in foreign language material should not only be grammatically cor- 
reet, but also thoroughly idiomatic. To achieve this it is imperative 
that the text be examined by a teacher in the foreign country whose 
task it is to correct free composition; submitting the book to a col- 
league or German friend for a superficial perusal is not sufficient in 
the majority of eases. 

In looking over the three new beginners’ books we may say that 
all of them are excellently printed and almost free from typograph- 
ical errors (in Curts mein as a plural on p. 31; zo viel on p. 161; 
in Howe we find Zahreszeit on p. 134; in Zeydel enstehen on p. 127, 
Ba-yern on p. 162, Freiheitskreig on p. 189). They all contain good 
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maps of Germany, but the policies regarding illustrations vary: 
Howe has dispensed with them entirely; Curts includes fourteen 
photographs (the frontispiece and the picture on p. 170 are very 
good ; not so those on pp. 59, 67, 76, 99, and 107) ; Zeydel’s fifty-four 
pictures have been selected with great discrimination and are among 
the most up-to-date illustrations in any German textbook (except 
those on pp. 39 and 125). The presentation of German script is not 
entirely satisfactory in any of the three books. If German handwrit- 
ing is to be shown at all it is advisable to offer both the seript written 
at the beginning of the century and the Siitterlin-Schrift which has 
been in official use in Prussian schools for over a decade, and is to be 
continued, according to a very recent deeree in the Zentralblatt. 
Curts presents a table of Siitterlin letters, but fails to give a con- 
tinuous passage written in them. Students always have difficulty in 
eonnecting German capitals with the letters following them. Howe 
and Zeydel each present a rather old-fashioned seript. Zeydel’s ex- 
ample on p. 150, moreover, shows quotation marks and marks for 
division into syllables written in an out-of-date way, and also con- 
tains a questionable adverb (eine Person, welche früh Morgens ... 
eine Börse gefunden). Howe’s German letter (opposite p. 1) does 
not show quotation marks and division into syllables, but the German 
woman who apparently wrote it for the author is careless enough 
to forget an U-Bogen, and also connects B and sz in a peculiar man- 
ner with the vowels following them. All the three books, of course, 
eontain before the vocabularies lists of irregular verbs; Curts and 
Zeydel also have summaries of grammar (more extensive in the 
former, more practical in the latter) ; Howe offers three appendices, 
but should add tables of declension and conjugation. 

The presentation of the grammar in Curts differs somewhat from 
eustomary procedure: the declension of adjectives and the word 
order in dependent clauses have been postponed to lessons XIII and 
XV in a total of twenty-two. As a result, the style of the German 
parts in the first twelve lessons appears rather artificial. A number of 
passages should be revised: ein Soldat mit einem Schwert an der 
Seite (p. 59); Dann holte er ein Stück Brot und ein Glas Milch, 
legte es vor den Mann auf den Tisch im Garten und stand daneben 
(p. 60) ; Die Mühle wurde Friedrichs Sorge. Sie diente dem König 
(p. 68) ; Man läuft an den Flüssen und Seen (p. 84) ; Essen gab es 
nicht (p. 107); Gewiss liebte der Königssohn Aschenputtel und 
machte es zur Königin (p. 146) ; (Ich) lief gleich nach dem Hörsaal 
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hin, wo ein berühmter Professor früh morgens über den Weltkrieg 
vorlas (p. 161). The exercises are too condensed, and some of the 
sentences for translation are not very inspiring: Walls of stone are 
not trees (p. 89). Frequently we find it difficult to render the English 
material in idiomatic German. 

Howe has the courage of his conviction when he starts each chap- 
ter of his book, which is mainly intended for college work, with the 
grammatical part instead of the German passage. Teachers, of 
course, can easily change this order when using the book. In some 
places the author seems to be too much guided by grammatical rules. 
We noticed as odd: Ich glaubte nicht, dass du soviel Geld hattest 
(p. 49) ; Ich glaube, dass er ein guter Mann sei (p. 114) ; Können Sie 
mir sagen, ob er noch in Deutschland sei? (p. 117); Hans läuft 
schnell aus dem Zimmer, damit die Schwester seine Tränen nicht 
sehe (p. 139) ; Wo wartete der Knabe, bis der Brief fertig ware? (p. 
174). 

Almost half of Zeydel’s book is printed in Roman type; his long 
experience in the preparation of textbooks has led to the addition of 
some features which the other two books lack : there are several poems 
which may be memorized and four popular songs with their music. A 
valuable innovation, which doubtless will become a part of other 
new beginners’ books, is the inclusion of (ten) very instructive ar- 
ticles in English which are intended to provide a background in 
geography, history, literature, and art. Another innovation, but one 
of doubtful value, is the replacing of the second person sing. in all 
the paradigms by the polite form (Sie sprechen instead of 
du sprichst). Of peculiarities in the diction we quote: Fritz hütet die 
Schafe in einer Wiese. Der Vater arbeitet in einer Wiese (p. 94); 
Berlin mit vier Millionen Einwohner (p. 102) ; die Dame nahm den 
Stoff zu einem Schneider (p. 117); Mit dem Bleistift schreibt der 
Schüler im Buche (p. 119, also p. 180) ; ein junges Kind (p. 160) ; 
für einen geborenen Bayer gelten (p. 171). 

Summing up at this point, we may state that Curts, Howe and 
Zeydel divide their material into 22, 20, and 63 lessons, respectively ; 
the number of German words appearing in the German-English 
vocabularies is 1046, 795, and 1356. 

In taking up the review books, let us begin with the pamphlet by 
Kullmer and Thelin which is interesting as an application of psy- 
chological laboratory methods to modern language teaching, but 
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somewhat out of line with the reviewer’s conception of his profession. 
The use of an auctor in memorizing words, as devised by Kullmer, 
has many advantages and deserves to be more widely adopted. 

Baerg’s Alternate Grammar Review follows on the whole in the 
footsteps of the author’s first book, published three years ago. The 
grammatical parts of the twenty-five chapters and the grammatical 
appendix have been left practically unchanged ; both reading matter 
and exercises are new and attractive. The book will be especially 
useful where the time available for review is limited. Only minor 
suggestions for changes may be made. Really not all German pupils 
eat during recess mit Käse belegte Brötchen (p. 17) ; the sentence 
Um von einer Klasse in die höhere versetzt zu werden, muss der 
Schüler die Jahresexamen bestehen und von seinen Lehrern dazu 
empfohlen werden (p. 27) is somewhat awkward; on p. 45 we would 
say: Der Kellner brachte eine Flasche Bier . . . die Musik spielt, in- 
stead of holte and die Musikanten. 

The Second German Book by Betz & Holzwarth offers more read- 
ing material than any other book of its kind and also eontains ex- 
eellent illustrations. The grammar has been kept down to eleven 
‘units,’ and there is no grammatical appendix. The forty-five 
poems in the back cannot be praised too highly, and for genuine 
humor and human appeal to unsophisticated students the book 
could hardly be surpassed. Many of the anecdotes and stories can 
easily be dramatized in class or acted in German clubs. Objection 
may be taken in places to the German diction in those descriptions 
which have been translated from American writers: Ich werde 
Sie in sein Studierzimmer nehmen (p. 301) ; gehen wir in das Café 
Sperling, dem Sammelplatz der reichen Gesellschaft (p. 325) ; hier 
stehen Tische, Stühle.. . . und an den Wänden Bücher und Zeit- 
schriften (p. 334) ; Das Hafen (p. 339) ; im Allgemeinen (p. 351) ; 
sechs aus zehn Menschen (p. 357). The way in which side notes are 
given in the second part is unique, but may not find general ap- 
proval. 

Raschen’s German Review Grammar is more advanced than the 
other books mentioned. The reading selections have been chosen for 
more mature minds, and we notice with special satisfaction many 
quotations from German classics, which are nowadays sadly neg- 
lected in teaching German in our country. There is a wealth of de- 
tailed knowledge offered in the twenty-four lessons and the gram- 
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matical appendix of fifty-nine pages, which would gain if printed 
in a more condensed manner. After a thorough examination of the 
book we suggest numerous changes. The German punctuation, 
which is weak throughout, should be revised; scores of commas 
have to be added. Right in the introduction the rules about commas 
are illustrated by a sentence which needs a comma according to 
Duden: Sie kamen uns zu besuchen (p. 9). Another divergence 
from Duden may be found in regard to syllabication; on pp. 4 and 
7 the author states that dt should not be divided whereas Duden 
gives Städ-te as an example of syllabication. In the introductory 
remark of Raschen’s word-list we read that the more uncommon 
words in the lesson material are given; unfortunately many words 
used in the grammatical introduction of ten pages are omitted. As 
to misprints and objectionable diction we noticed: Autor with long 
stressed o (p. 1); Brod (p. 3) ; Korps (p is silent) (what about the 
s?) (ib.); Phillip (p. 6); Was meint das auf euglisch? (p. 24); 
unter den Blumen der Heide ist die ‘‘Erica’’ die schönste (p. 31) 
(should read Erika without quotation marks) ; Die Fahrt geht 
weiter zum Bosporus, um dort einige Stunden auszuruhen (p. 34) ; 
wohnt an der Langeustrasse (p. 87); alle gute Gaben, beide junge 
Leute (p. 45) ; the rule: in the gen. sing. the adjective ends in -es 
when the noun ends in -en, but in -en when the noun terminates in 
-es: guten Freundes, gutes Knaben (p. 45) ; Wie nennt er sein ‘‘wan- 
dern’’? (p. 47); das heilige römische Reich deutscher Nation (p. 
50) ; ins englische (p. 52); Eiskalt meint so kalt wie Eis (p. 59) ; 
Sagen Sie uns, wie, wo, und wann ist das passiert? (p. 62); ein 
achtundvierziger (p. 97); ich vergesse Mauches (p. 117); heute 
Abend (p. 118); Die Sonne ist am Himmel gestiegen (p. 128); er 
weiss sie vom Anfang bis zum Ende (p. 132) ; Otto geht lieber Auto- 
fahren als reiten (p. 134) ; du musst es nicht tun, you must not do 
that (p. 135) ; Ich lasse mich beim Barbier rasieren, I have the bar- 
ber shave me (p. 136) ; Der Mensch wollte Alles besser wissen (p. 
141); Die Arbeit war schwer, keiner konnte sie (p. 142); Durch 
diese ungünstige Nachricht wird das Unternehmen aufgegeben wer- 
den (p. 145); Ten of them (verbs like brennen) show the Ablaut 
vowel -a- in the preterit and perfect participles (p. 151); Etwas 
eigenartiges (p. 156) ; in Hinsicht ihrer Zeit (p. 157); Was sind 
durch diese Dinge geschaffen worden? (p. 157) ; Der Lehrer durch- 
geht die Arbeit (p. 158) ; mit Wenigem (p. 162) ; They are engaged 
(sich versprechen) (p. 165) ; Heute Abend (p. 166) ; blos (p. 169) ; 
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nach Obigem (p. 195) ; das Factotum (p. 202) ; Häring (or Hering) 
(p. 207). The great number of errata is, of eourse, partly due to the 
faet that Raschen’s work goes far more into detail than any simi- 
lar grammar. 

The first of the new readers, Till Eulenspiegel, is an old favorite 
in American schools. Its text has been entirely rewritten by the edi- 
tor of the first edition. In subjeet matter the book is suitable for 
younger students; the exereises which are provided at the end of 
each of the thirty-five aneedotes are ample and follow mostly the 
direet method. 

E. S. Conradi’s Deutsch für Anfänger has been written for Ger- 
man Saturday schools, that is for children who speak German at 
home. These elasses have peeuliar problems and therefore need 
speeial books. The work is based on aetual experienee and deserves 
eredit as a first attempt in this line. 

Eggeling’s Second Series of Modern German Short Stories is in- 
teresting as an example of the high development of textbook editing 
in Great Britain. The stories are by reeognized authors, the notes 
ample, and besides an extensive vocabulary we find thirty pages of 
idioms. 

Peter Hagboldt’s Five Graded German Readers represent, from 
the point of view of method, the most outstanding undertaking in 
this field in Ameriea. Instead of the old haphazard presentation of 
more or less interesting reading matter we have here worth while 
material which has been systematically graded both as to vocabulary 
and idiomatie expression aeeording to the frequeney eounts under- 
taken by the Modern Language Study, and later by Professor Purin. 
The exercises at the end of each part greatly facilitate the retention 
of the words and idioms used in the reading. The work, which is 
blazing a new trail to an early reading knowledge of German, should 
be examined by every progressive teacher. 

A more artistic than methodical approach to reading is presented 
in Bilderlesebuch by O. Koisehwitz, which is unique in its way. An 
example of the elever ideas of the author is the drawing of the tree 
(p. 53) which shows all the different branches of public instruetion 
in Germany. We notice that a branch for the Studienrat is missing; 
should the author have thought of the new numerous clausus in 
Saxony? As an unusual expression we consider fand nicht zuriick 
(p. 50); as an unusual spelling Parzifal (p. 51). 

Kroesch’s German Song Book is similar in purpose to the reeent 
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new edition of the Heath-Liederbuch by Morgan, Griebseh and 
Hohlfeld, but on a smaller scale with 61 songs, compared to 139 in the 
other book. No school where German is taught should be without 
one of these two eolleetions. We were astonished to see that both of 
them explain Hoffmann’s Männlein im Walde as der Pilz. The Ger- 
man explanation in Stimmt an! (Leipzig, 1929, vol. I) is as follows: 

Ein Kind spricht: Das Männlein dort auf einem Bein 

Mit seinem roten Mäntelein und seinem schwarzen Käppelein 

Kann nur die Hagebutte sein. 


We have not had the time to examine thoroughly the notes and the 
voeabulary of the German Science Reader by Rasehen and Fair- 
field. The text of the twenty-five seleetions has been taken from 
absolutely modern artieles which deal with fifteen different fields. 
The book therefore should be weleome to eollege teachers looking 
for new material. 

Schaffrath’s new edition of Immensee and Germelshausen justi- 
fies its publication through its extensive exercises in idiomatie Ger- 
man. The outline of Gerstäcker’s life in the introduction could be im- 
proved; for example, on p. xx Achtzehn Jahre in Siidamerika 
should be changed to Achtzehn Monate. 

The First German Reader by B. J. Vos provides interesting ma- 
terial, but the objeetion may be raised that some of the parts are 
too short and heterogeneous. For example, we find Heine’s Fichten- 
baum wedged in between a police report blank and a one-act play. 
The spelling does not always conform to Duden: Tempelhoferfeld 
(pp. 69, 173) ; Teutoburgerwald (pp. 108, 177) ; Der dreißigjährige 
Krieg (pp. 111, 178) ; Der siebenjährige Krieg (p. 111). On p. 175 
we read in the notes the erroneous statement that Studienrat is one 
of the titles that eame in with the new regime after the War. 

Taking up the new editions of novelistie and dramatie works we 
express our satisfaction that W. D. Zinnecker has made available 
Hauptmann’s Hanneles Himmelfahrt to American students. The 
introduetion gives a good pieture of the author’s early literary de- 
velopment; the passages in dialeet have been transcribed into stand- 
ard German, but the extensive voeabulary seems unnecessary at this 
stage. 

Kästner’s Emil und die Detektive, whieh has only recently been 
published in Germany, may be ealled the most entertaining modern 
German story edited in America, Sinee the recent weeding out of 
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objectionable books from German public libraries this is the only one 
of the author’s works which is reeommended by the authorities. As 
the humorous story of the adventures of a small town boy visiting 
in Berlin will doubtless become very popular in Ameriea it must be 
regretted that the exereises were apparently made up in too mueh of 
a hurry. We noticed in them misprints, grammatieal errors, un- 
idiomatic expressions, and faulty punctuation. Fortunately the edi- 
tion may be used without the exereises. 

Th. Mann’s novel Königliche Hoheit has been edited for advanced 
students and therefore does not eontain a voeabulary, but extensive 
notes. Although one of the less important works of the author, the 
story will, nevertheless, be of speeial interest to Ameriean students 
as the heroine is an Ameriean heiress who marries a German prince. 
The book will serve also as a good introduction to the author’s style 
and dietion in general. The editors have very well sueceeded in 
abridging the story by replaeing the whole first part with a sum- 
mary in idiomatie German. 

The sehool edition of Spyri’s immortal Heidi will be weleome to 
many teachers although high school students may be averse to a 
story which they have already, as little children, read in translation. 
A few of the questions in the baek need revision: Was tat Heidi, 
nachdem Tinette zum Frühstück rief? (p. 123); Den Weg nach 
dem Sesemann Haus (ib.); Warum konnte P. nicht gleich sagen, 
was er haben möchte? (p. 129). 

Storm’s Pole Poppenspäler, next to Immensee one of his best 
known stories, does not need a recommendation. This new edition 
will prove useful on aecount of the Übungen, whieh are well made 
up and also eontain material for translation into German. 

Thoma’s Cora, in spite of the additional title Vier Laus- 
bubengeschichten, may be eonsidered as a eontinuous story. It 
deseribes in a humorous way life in a small Bavarian town at the end 
of last eentury. Friends of the author should know that the editors 
have ehanged all passages whieh in the original are on purpose un- 
grammatical as representing the dietion of a ne’er-do-well sehool 
boy. The Ameriean reader will not notiee that a good deal of the 
innate humor has been removed together with those expressions 
which would spoil his rules of grammar. The introduetion is the last 
literary appreeiation written by the late editor-in-chief; there are 
no exereises. 
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Fritz von Unruh’s drama Louis Ferdinand, Prinz von Preugen 
is a good example of the extremities in style and diction which char- 
acterize the expressionistie poets in Germany. Its place should be in 
a graduate course on the modern German drama, and for this reason 
the editor’s painstaking work in the notes and vocabulary seems 
somewhat overdone. On the other hand, in the introduction too much 
historical knowledge on the part of the readers is taken for granted ; 
unless the instructor provides more of a background the students 
will be at a loss to understand the drama, 


NOTES AND NEWS 
THE MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE GERMAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


Tue Third Session of the Middlebury College German Summer 
School at Bristol, Vermont, lasting from July 4 to August 16, 1933, 
was attended by 39 students, including one auditor. This number 
represents a drop of 13.7 per cent (auditors not counted) against the 
preeeding year, but in view of the depression and the poor salary 
conditions among teachers from which group the school primarily 
draws its students the German sehool held its own very well, 
especially considering the general reduction in summer school at- 
tendance throughout the country. The average drop in all Middle- 
bury Language Schools was 22.9 per cent. Again a seore of high 
school pupils were registered for the demonstration school whieh 
was increased to two classes, first and second semester German, after 
eighteen pupils had reeeived a eertifieate in 1932 for having passed 
one semester’s work (=45 hours). More than half of the last year 
students returned for the continuation of their first semester. The 
courses offered in the Sehool ineluded Barock und Aufklärung, 
Twentieth Century Literature, Kleist-Grillparzer-Hebbel, Special 
Investigations, History of the German People, Historieal Survey of 
the German Language, the Teaching of German, Advanced Compo- 
sition, Conversational German, Composition and Conversation, and 
the Demonstration Classes. 

Following the praetice of the two preceding summers and of the 
Middlebury one-language schools in general German was the sole 
medium of communieation in sehool, at play, and at the meals whieh 
were taken jointly at the Bristol Inn. Extensive opportunities were 
offered to the students for praetieing German outside the elass- 
room among whieh the week-end exeursions into the surrounding 
country, especially the Green Mountains, took a prominent place. 
For those who were not good hikers the immediate vicinity offered 
equally enjoyable spots for recreation. 

Possibilities for hearing spoken German were given twice a week 
in the form of evening lectures by the Faeulty in the Soeial Hall 
of the German Wing of the Inn. Some of the leetures were: Barock- 
kunst, Deutsche Siedlungen, Deutsche Burgen, Expressionistische 
Pädagogik (the last mentioned lecture was later printed in the Mid- 
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dlebury College Alumni Magazine), das Deutsche Volkslied, Biir- 
gerbauten, Hebbels Nibelungen (recitation), and two dramatic read- 
ings in parts (Kleist’s Prinz Friedrich von Homburg, and Gryphius’ 
Peter Squenz). The custom of holding Literarische Sonntagsandach- 
ten every Sunday morning was continued, and the topics which were 
offered after the singing of some religious songs or the playing of 
some suitable music, embraced interpretations of Germans like Al- 
bert Schweitzer, Stefan George, Friedrich Nietzsche, Martin Luther, 
and Hans Carossa. The Smith College Trio gave a concert before 
students, faculty, and guests. One night the whole School was in- 
vited by the French School in Middlebury to hear a Brahms concert 
specially arranged for the German School. Students and pupils of 
the demonstration school joined in an open-air folk-dancing festival 
on the lawn of Bristol Inn. The great success of this entertainment 
showed the friendly spirit which has sprung up between the German 
School and the villagers. 

Again a number of American publishers had provided a good 
collection of modern German texts, and German publishers pre- 
sented the school with reading material by sending gifts of maga- 
zines (Deutsche Rundschau, Die Neue Literatur, Die Neue Rund- 
schau, Amerika-Post, Natur und Museum, Die Frau, Die Eiche, 
Hochland, Kladderadatsch, Fliegende Blitter, Lloyd Zeitung, 
Deutsche Alpenzeitung, Deutsche Illustrierte, Illustrierter Beobach- 
ter). 

The German bookstore functioned again as the supply-store for 
German books, those needed in classes and other suggested material, 
like art books, realia, and pictures. The German Book Club, founded 
for the cireulation of books during the year, gained in membership. 

The program for next year provides the following courses: 
Romanticism, Schiller, Survey of German Literature, German Volks- 
kunde, Practical Phonetics, Middle High German, The Teaching of 
German, three Demonstration Classes (first, second, and third semes- 
ter high school German), practice courses. 

The German Summer School was able to present Master’s De- 
grees to three candidates, the first degrees to be conferred since its 
reestablishment in 1931. 

WERNER NEUSE 
Assistant Director of 
the German School 
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THE INTERSCHOLASTIC FEDERATION OF GERMAN CLUBS 


THE new sehool year started very auspiciously since a large number 
of new university, eollege, and high sehool German elubs joined the 
organization. The spirit of cooperation among its affiliated student 
groups was further manifested by the hearty response to the presi- 
dent’s eall for reports of aetivities during the past and eurrent years. 
In addition to the programs whieh were published in the last issue of 
the GERMAN QUARTERLY, November, 1933, those of the following 
clubs were sent in: 

German Club State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
(Mariele Sehirmer, Faeulty Adviser). 

Hunter College German Club, New York City (Ruth G. Liehten- 

stein, President). 

German Club Agnes Seott College, Decatur, Georgia (Edith M. 
Harn, Faeulty Adviser). 

German Club at the University of Cineinnati (Eleonore C. Nip- 
pert, Faculty Adviser). 

German Club Kent College, Kent, Ohio (Anna Schafbeitlein, 
Faculty Adviser). 

German Club Tufts College, Medford, Massaehusetts (William 
H. Reed, Faeulty Adviser). 

German Club Hamilton College, Clinton, New York (Louis H. 
Buek, Seeretary-Treasurer). 

Arthur Hill High Sehool, Saginaw, Michigan (Gerhardt Wein- 
rauch, Seeretary). 

All elubs tell of an active year, with a membership ranging from 
14 to 40 students. With the exception of Kent State College whose 
elub ealls itself ‘‘Unter Uns’’ no special names for the groups are 
mentioned. A few elubs have leetures as their sole fare (Tufts and 
Hamilton), others favor more frequent and informal meetings. 
Agnes Seott College holds weekly conversational meetings many of 
which are given over to German Quartett-Spiele (‘‘ Authors”) hav- 
ing to do with art and literature. The elub of the University of Cin- 
einnati has found informal supper meetings onee a month followed 
by a program most entertaining and most suitable for a ‘‘zwanglose 
deutsche Unterhaltung.’’ Whereas one club reports that the use of 
English has made their leetures more profitable and enjoyable the 
rest seem to see in the free use of German one of the major ad- 
vantages of their meetings. Current politieal events, as ean easily 
be understood, are a prominent part in many programs, and one 
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elub (Kent State College) has enelosed the Horst Wessel Lied among 
its German songs ‘‘um ganz auf der Höhe zu sein.’’ The same group 
draws its material for diseussion primarily from illustrated artieles 
in Die Woche, and the students themselves are responsible for the 
setting-up of their programs. Other groups alternate between stu- 
dents and faeulty in this respeet. Some institutions eall on the resi- 
dent German exehange student for first-hand information on modern 
Germany and present-day conditions, others invite faeulty or stu- 
dent members who went abroad for their vaeation and ask them to 
talk on their impressions. In some clubs the opening of activities of 
the sehool-year 1932-33 was marked by a belated eelebration of the 
Goethe anniversary (University of Cineinnati, Hamilton College). 
Although German musie stands in high esteem everywhere only one 
group (Kent State College) speaks of a Riehard Wagner program 
in memory of the fiftieth anniversary of the eomposer’s death. It is 
a tradition of the German Club at the University of Cineinnati to 
present a larger play every year in the Assembly Hall of the uni- 
versity. This performance is open to the college publie and also well 
attended by the German organizations throughout the eity. Un- 
fortunately the report does not tell what play was given last year. 
For another outstanding event at the same institution we quote from 
the report itself: ‘‘In spring the German Club invites the seniors of 
all the High Sehools as their guests. As a rule a short play is given 
for them whieh is followed by a tea. Thus the student planning to 
enter university and to take German is already aequainted with one 
of the university aetivities.’’ 

Whereas our last report mentioned as the most outstanding 
theatrieal events produetions of Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s Der Tor 
und der Tod by the Smith College German Club, and of Gerhart 
Hauptmann’s Hanneles Himmelfahrt by the Dartmouth ‘‘Studen- 
tenverbindung Germania’’ this report ean eall attention to two ad- 
ditional performances by eollege German elubs which are members 
of the Federation. In April, 1933, the German Club of the State 
Teaehers College at Milwaukee, Wiseonsin, presented at its Haupt- 
mann eelebration Die Versunkene Glocke whieh Miss Mariele 
Schirmer, our former seeretary, direeted and in which she also 
played the important röle of Rautendelein. The Hunter College Ger- 
man Club, under the direction of its faeulty adviser Professor Otto 
Koisehwitz, gave a spirited performanee of Zacharias Werner’s Der 
vierundzwanzigste Februar whieh was eonspieuous for its weird 
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atmosphere and the impressive simplicity of the stage settings. Both 
performances were a complete suceess and attracted large audiences. 

Encouraged by the wide attention which these published reports 
of club activities have found among the German departments in the 
country the undersigned asks all members and prospective members 
to continue sending reports to the officers of the Federation. 

At the sixth annual meeting of the Federation which was held 
jointly with the meeting of the Modern Language Association at St. 
Louis in December, 1933, last year’s officers were proposed for the 
ensuing year: president-treasurer, Werner Neuse, Middlebury Col- 
lege, Middlebury, Vermont; vice-president, Stephan J. Schloss- 
macher, Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire; secretary- 
librarian, Stella M. Hinz, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin. Professor E. P. Appelt, University of Rochester, was added 
as a member of the Board. 


WERNER NEUSE, President 


GERMAN DEPARTMENT 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 


THE annual meeting of the Fingerlakes Chapter of the American 
Association of Teachers of German was held in the Persian Room of 
the Bennett Hotel in Binghamton, New York, on Friday afternoon, 
October 6. After a very enjoyable luncheon with the French teach- 
ers, at which Professor Holzwarth of Rochester was the principal 
speaker, the German teachers withdrew to Parlor A for a brief 
business meeting. Here the following officers were elected: Professor 
A. B. Faust, Cornell University, director; Mrs. Clara D. Munson, 
Elmira, New York, president; Mrs. Erna Russo, Ithaca, New York, 
secretary ; Professor E. J. Williamson, Hobart College, treasurer. 

It was proposed as a measure of economy that the modern lan- 
guage teachers combine with the teachers of classical languages in 
the future, but this was not acceptable to the members present. Mr. 
Ralph Wood of Cornell University called attention to the fact that 
this year marks the two hundred fiftieth anniversary of the coming 
of the German settlers into this eountry, and suggested that one 
source of information concerning this was to be found in Professor 
Faust’s book, ‘‘The German Element in the United States.’’ 

After the business meeting Miss Elsa Brookfield of Elmira, New 
York, gave a brief, informal talk in German on the topic: ‘‘Deutsche 
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Literatur der Gegenwart,’’ whieh proved most interesting and de- 
lightful. That the members thoroughly enjoyed the talk was evident 
from the many questions asked at the elose, which the speaker 
answered with eharming frankness. Next year the meeting is to be 
held in Elmira, New York. 


Ciara D. Munson 


ABBREVIATED CONVENTION REPORT 


THE Western New York Chapter of the A.A.T.G. held its annual 
meeting November 3 at Hutehinson Central High Sehool, Buffalo, 
New York. 

Professor E. Eiserhardt, Rochester, spoke very interestingly on 
“Leading Themes in Goethe’s Life.’’ At the following Round Table 
Mr. Heino Olandt led the diseussion on ‘‘The Value of Regents 
Review Books.’’ 

Professor C. H. Handschin, Miami University, Ohio, gave a paper 
on ‘‘The Importanee and Value of Word and Idiom Lists.’’ The 
lively discussion eaused by this resulted in the unanimous adoption 
of the following motion by Professor Vail, University of Buffalo: 

“The Western New York Chapter of the A.A.T.G. hereby re- 
solves : 

“That the adoption of the proposed National A.A.T.G. Word 
List be plaeed before the members at large, rather than vested in the 
(eomparatively) small group whieh attend the annual meeting in 
Deeember ; and to this end suggests: (a) That the proposed A.A.T.G. 
List be printed in the GERMAN QUARTERLY with ballots attached so 
that each and every member may east his vote for or against the 
said proposed list. (b) That the members of the A.A.T.G. be allowed 
at least three months to study the list thoroughly before casting 
their ballots.’’ 

Other topies diseussed at the Round Table were: ‘‘How much 
original Composition in the Elementary Course?’’ and ‘‘ An Outline 
of Grammar Dietated in the First Year.” 

Later in the afternoon Professor Handsehin delivered an ad- 
dress on ‘‘Charaeter Edueation Through Study of a Modern Lan- 
guage’’ before the eombined German, Freneh, and Spanish groups. 

The following officers were eleeted for the Western New York 
Chapter of the A.A.T.G.: president, Carl F. Siekmann, Lafayette 
High Sehool, Buffalo ; first viee-president, Prof. Ewald Eiserhardt, 
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Rochester; second vice-president, Prof. Theodore B. Hewitt, Buf- 
falo; third vice-president, Miss Laura Buerger, East High School, 
Buffalo; secretary, Miss Ruth Westermann, Bennett High School, 
Buffalo; treasurer, Miss Augusta Schultz, Technical High School, 
Buffalo; director, Miss Mildred E. Muremberg, East High School, 
Buffalo. 

Car. F. SIEKMANN, President 


Lafayette High School 
Buffalo, New York 


THE annual fall meetings of the Hudson Valley Chapter were held 
on October 19 and 20 in Troy, New York. The first meeting was 
held as usual in conjunction with the teachers of French and Span- 
ish. At this meeting, Dean Freeman, of the French School at Middle- 
bury, read a very interesting paper on ‘‘The Learning of Vocabu- 
lary.’’ After discussing Dean Freeman’s paper, Professor G. H. R. 
O’Donnell, formerly president of our chapter, addressed the audi- 
ence on ‘‘Re-thinking Modern Languages.’’ Dr. O’Donnell evaluated 
the position of the modern languages in the curriculum. On Friday 
afternoon, the three groups of language teachers met separately. The 
German teachers had the pleasure of listening to two very original 
papers by Dr. Kaufmann of Smith College and Professor O’Donnell 
of Russell Sage. 

Since the survey which this chapter made last year to discover 
what secondary schools in its territory were not teaching German, 
German has been introduced into the high school of Saratoga 
Springs. 

The chapter is also glad to weleome back its former treasurer, 
Miss Helen Ott, who has transferred out of the high school at Sag 
Harbor, Long Island, to the high school in Albany. 

Mrs. Marie Kaeseler, who transfers into the Mount Pleasant 
High School, Schenectady, has also joined the chapter. 


W. C. DECKER, Secretary 
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HOWE’S 
FUNDAMENTALS 
OF GERMAN 


Dr. George M. Howe, who is in charge of the 
courses in elementary German at Harvard Uni- 
versity and Radcliffe College, is the author of this 
new brief course. Its twenty concise, well-organ- 
ized lessons covering the fundamentals of Ger- 


man grammar prepare students quickly and 

effectively for a second semester of rapid read- 

ing; mature students will be able to begin reading 
in the first semester. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


Please mention THE GERMAN QUARTERLY when writing advertisers 
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Der Schnellste Weg 
NACH 
DEUTSCHLAND 


Blitz-Express: 


BREMEN EUROPA 
COLUMBUS 


Express: 
HAMBURG ALBERT BALLIN 
DEUTSCHLAND NEW YORK 


Kajütendienst: 
BERLIN ST. LOUIS GEN. von STEUBEN 
DRESDEN STUTTGART MILWAUKEE 


Unsere Abteilungen für Unterrichtswesen geben jede 
Auskunft über Studium an europäischen Univer- 
sitäten, Lebenskosten, usw. 


Reiseschecks in Registermark verbilligen Reise 


und Aufenthalt in Deutschland. 


Wenden Sie sich an Ihre lokale Reiseagentur 
oder 


HAMBURG-AMERIKA LINIE 
NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD 
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AN AMAZING SUCCESS 
EMIL UND DIE DETEKTIVE 


By ERICH KASTNER, edited by LILIAN L. STROEBE 
and RUTH T. HOFRICHTER, Vassar College. 


A book written for children, adopted by grown-ups, produced in 
movie form, and now made available for class use in American 
schools and colleges. The Herald Tribune says: “Kästner is in- 
deed a writer whose style—piquant, unexpected, yet straight- 
forward as a telegram—catches the eye of an intelligent grown- 
up and keeps him reading.” Harvard, Yale and Princeton are 
using Emil, as well as a hundred other colleges and universities 
and almost as many high schools. 


Price 80 cents 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


A SECOND GERMAN BOOK 


By Freperick BETZ, A.M., Instructor in Modern Languages, George 
Washington High School, New York, and Cuartes HoLzwARrTH, 
Director of Modern Languages, Rochester, N.Y. 


492 pages Unusual, charming illustrations List Price, $1.60 


When a_textbook wins such praise as is found in the following 
letter by Dr. Paul R. Radosavljevich, the distinguished Professor of 
Experimental Education in New York University, it must have 
striking merit. 
“A Second German Book by Betz and Holzwarth is the 
best textbook for studying German language as far as I 
am familiar with the didactics of that modern language. 
The choice, the articulation, the procedure, the illustra- 
tions, and the exercises are most economical and most 
hygienic in teaching that difficult but great, cultural lan- 
guage. J congratulate both you and your authors. 


Paul R. Radosavljevich, Ph.D.” 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta San Francisco 
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THE /astest WAY 


TO ENGLAND: FRANCE: GERMANY 


You may arrive at practically any continental destination most 
rapidly by making the transatlantic trip on the BREMEN or 
EUROPA, collaborating in Lloyd Express with the de luxe 
COLUMBUS and with the Lloyd Cabin Liners BERLIN, 
STUTTGART, STEUBEN, DRESDEN... with a passage for 
every purse in First Class, Cabin Class, Second Class, Tourist 
Class, Third Class ...to England, Ireland, France, Germany. 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


INFORMATION SERVICE, 57 Broadway. N. Y.C.. will be glad to refer you to an experienced steam- 
ship agen? in your neighborhood whe can be of real assistance. Offices and agents everywhere. 
Please mention THE GERMAN QUARTERLY when writing advertisers 
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GERMAN SCHOOL 


conducted by 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


at Bristol, Vermont 
July 2—August 16 
DIRECTOR, Ernst FEıse, Johns Hopkins University 


A colony isolated from the other language schools to facilitate the 
speaking of German, the sole medium of communication. The back- 
ground of the Green Mountains furnishes an exceptionally stimulating 
atmosphere for mature students professionally interested in the teach- 
ing and study of the German language. The informality of the social 
and class routine affords an opportunity for individual attention from 
native instructors. Courses carry credit for Master of Arts and Doctor 
of Modern Languages. 
STAFF 


Ernst Feise Johns Hopkins University WERNER awe. nrag sara f College 
F. W. KAUFMANN Smith College Rosert RosgLerR Ohio State University 


for detailed information and bulletins address 


SUMMER SESSION OFFICE 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont 
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WEIMAR—JENA UNIVERSITY 


Opening July 9, 1934 Closing August 17, 1934 

Language Courses: Conversation, Reading, Grammar, Composition. 

Literature Courses: Goethe, Schiller, Nietzsche and Modern Literature. 

Lecture Courses: Pedagogy, Philosophy, Phonetics, History of Art. 

Music Courses: Vocal and Instrumental. 

Art Courses. 

Evening Entertainment: Banquets, Receptions, Lectures, Dances, Collegiate Singing, 
Round Table Discussions. 

Excursions: Berlin, Potsdam, Dresden, Bayreuth, Rothenburg, Nurnberg, Wartburg, 
Dornburg Castle, Nauheim, Etc. 

Many-sided opportunities for outdoor sports. Especially splendid opportunity for horse- 
back riding. 

Points accepted by our Universities. 

For detailed information write to Miss Christine Till, Old Greenwich, Connecticut. 
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Das Deutsche Echo 


A monthly magazine in German for American students 


The eight pages of this periodical, pleasantly filled with a great 
variety of informative and entertaining matter, reflect Germany, past 
and present, in thought and in fact. 

The paper has been found a particularly stimulating supplement to 
grammar work and text book, and an excellent help in building a 
practical phraseology, and a useful vocabulary. 


Subscription rates; 


One single subscription for one year (10 months) 


10 subscriptions or more, Pett pond i 


er year, each 
alf year each, 


(The above class rates apply only when all copies are sent to one single address) 


110 subscriptions or more, 4 


Sample copies on request 


B. WESTERMANN CO,, Inc. 
PUBLISHERS 
13 West 46th Street New York City 


BOOKS ABROAD 


An International Quarterly of Comment on Foreign Books 
Issued by the University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma 


Roy Tempre House and Kennetu C. KaurMan, Editors 


In the January issue: 


CONTEMPORARY SPAIN: LEGENDS AND REALITY 

E. Allison Peers 
A CRISIS IN GERMAN PUBLISHING? Herbert Scheffler 
PUERTO RICAN WOMEN WRITERS Muna Lee 
HUNGARY’S LAUREATE Alice Stone Blackwell 
JULIEN BENDA, INDEPENDENT Wilbur Frohock 
RECENT YUGOSLAV LITERATURE Frank Sodnikar 
YIDDISH WRITING IN AMERICA A. A. Roback 
ROUMANIAN LITERATURE, 1930-1933 Joseph A. Roucek 
PROPHETS OF DESPAIR (First Installment) Gustav Mueller 


BOOKS ABROAD is an effective advertising medium. For 
rates apply to the Business Manager, Todd Downing, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 


$2.00 per year 50 cents per copy 
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“The outstanding general journal of modern foreign language teach- 
ing’ —that is why nearly 3000 teachers of German, French, Spanish, or 
Italian in schools and colleges, and mare than 1000 school, college, and 
public libraries, subscribe for 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
JOURNAL 


Published by the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
8 issues a year, October to May, inclusive 
(Publication date, the 15th of months named) 
Up-to-date and authoritative material on methods, materials, research, 
publications, and textbooks in the field 
$2.00 a year; foreign countries, including Canada, $2.50; 
payable in advance 
Sample copy free on request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
5500 Thirty-third Street, N.W. Washington, D.C. 


“Every Teacher of German, French, Spanish or Italian Needs 
The Modern Language Journal” 


"Vocational Opportunities for Foreign Language Students,” by Schwartz, Wil- 
kins, and Bovee, a report issued under the auspices of the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers, is a frank and honest answer to the vocational phase 
of the question, “What is the — value of modern foreign language study?” 
fanana from the office of the Journal. Price, 25 cents postpaid, payable in 
advance. 


THE GERMANIC REVIEW 


Editors: A.J. Barnouw 4 R.H. Fife 4 F. W.J. Heuser 
A. F.J. Remy 1 O.P. Schinnerer 


JANUARY ...1934...JANUARY 


F. W. Kaufmann: Kleist und Fichte 4 H. W. Hewett-Thayer: Tieck’s Margi- 
nalla In the British Museum @ R. E.P. King: The Figure of Luther in Kleist's 
“Michael Kohlhaas” ¢ W. H. Root: Friedrich Spielhagen on Naturalism @ 
L. B. Keefer: Woman's Mission in Hauptmann's Dramas ¢ D. W. Schumann: 
Expressionism and Post Expressionism in German Lyrics. 


Subscription $4.00 per Year, Single Copies, $1.00 


Address all business communications to H. G. Wendt, Business Manager, 
Hamliton Hall, Columbia University, New York City. 
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Monatshefte für deutschen Unterricht 


Formerly Monatshefte für deutsche Sprache und Pädagogik 


¢ 


Published at the University of Wisconsin and under the auspices of 
its Department of German. Its endeavors are to serve the cause of 
German instruction in every way possible, by giving the teachers of 
German the most varied material to be used either in the class room 
or in his study. 

Its field embraces 


Instruction, Inspiration, Practical Hints, and Information, 
in short everything that bears on the Professional Life of the 
Gérman Teacher. 


The journal is also the official organ of the German Service Bureau 
of the University of Wisconsin. 
Subscription price per year (eight copies) $2.00 


Address: Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


You are cordially invited to join the 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF GERMAN 


and to subscribe to 


THE GERMAN QUARTERLY 


Published by the Association in January, 
March, May and November 


The dues for membership are $2.50 a year; this includes the GERMAN 
QUARTERLY. 
The subscription price for the GERMAN QUARTERLY alone is $2.00 a 
year, single copies 50c; sample copies on request. 
Please address all business communications to 
GONTHER KEIL 
BUSINESS MANAGER 


Hunter College, Kingsbridge Station 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please mention THE GERMAN QUARTERLY when writing advertisers 
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The New Germany 


Travel in a foreign country and direct contact 
with its population are the best means of creating 
the desire to learn that country’s language and to 
understand its people. Posters and illustrated hand 
books, issued by the Reichsbahnzentrale für den 
Deutschen Reiseverkehr in Berlin, show not only 
the scenic beauties of Germany, but also contain 
many historical data and interesting information 


of value for the teacher, student and traveler. 


The great tourist attraction of 1934 in Europe 
is the Passion Play at Oberammergau, booklets 


and posters on which are also available. 


Travel posters and booklets are widely used 
for realia in German classes. They are furnished 
free of charge when requested by school principals 


or teachers of German. 


GERMAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 
665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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